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Evergreens spell life in a winter landscape, particularly our native sCOTS PINE (1), with reddish bark and 
needles in pairs (1a). Last year’s green cone (18) —compare an old dry one (1c)— will ripen in autumn. The 
ILEX (2), an evergreen oak from Southern Europe, has polished leaves, cottony underneath, often spiny (2a), 
and acorns which take eighteen months to ripen (2s). 

Trees naked in winter (deciduous trees) reveal their characteristic branching. Our common OAK (3) is 
recognizable by large, jerkily spreading boughs, rough brown bark and many-scaled reddish-brown buds 
(3a). The LIME (4) grows more erect with smoother bark and red buds alternate on slender stems (Common 
Lime 4a: and a red-twigged variety 48). The EUROPEAN LARCH (5), introduced in Charles I’s time, is a 
deciduous conifer, usually grown in plantations (5a). Old cones (5s) cling to its greyish-yellow twigs. You 
can tell Japanese Larch, introduced from the Japanese mountains, by its curling cone scales (5c). Larch 
seed develop in pairs on the scales (5p). 

Birds still look hopefully for berries on the ROWAN Or MOUNTAIN ASH (6), whose buds are protected by hairs 
(6a) from frost of mountain or garden. Before long flowers will swell on the spiky twigs of BLACKTHORN 
OF SLOE (7 and 7a); a close relation RULLACE (78) has straighter brown twigs with fewer spines. 
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Shell’s monthly “* Nature Studies: Birds and Beasts”’, 
which gave so many people pleasure last year, is being 
published in book form by Phoenix House Limited at 7s. 
The Shell Guide to “ Flowers of the Countryside ”’ is still 
available at 7s. On sale at booksellers. 


You can be sure of ‘## The Key to the Countryside 
Rae 
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EFORE the new year gets any 

older newspaper readers should 

grit their teeth in readiness for 
some fine writing about Americans being 
fired into the stratosphere. Already the 
deathless prose is being brushed up in 
Fleet Street’s composing rooms: Captain 
Nielsen, chosen to be shot up twenty 
miles and to hang there in an airtight 
tubular gondola will within the next 
few months “kiss his wife good-bye 
and leave to keep his date with history.” 
Hardened readers will be able to take 
this, perhaps. It’s when he comes 
down again and is headlined all over the 
world as “Mr. Space” that their gorge 
will rise. 


Pedestrians Crossing 

ACCIDENT statistics showing that the 
average driver only lapses sufficiently 
to cause injury “once in sixty-four 
years” strike a refreshingly encouraging 


Gil 


note. Ministry of Pensions spokesmen, 
particularly, say that the arrangement 
could hardly be bettered. 





Back to the Chimney Corner 
GERONTOLATRY, an inevitable develop- 
ment of the many movements afoot to 
make the world safe for the old folks, 
has had a fine fling this goodwill season, 
and old folks’ engagement-books, to say 
nothing of the old folks, have been full 
to bursting. Many an octogenarian has 
implored his married daughter at the 
last moment to “ring up and say I’ve 
just remembered a prior engagement.” 
It is odd, in the circumstances, that 
unknown persons who broke into 
London premises where an old folks’ 
feast was planned, smashed the place 
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up and mixed the ingredients of a 
thousand old folks’ dinners into a mess 
in the middle of the floor, were dubbed 


“hooligans” by the papers. Surely it 
must have occurred to someone that 
they were really old folks who couldn’t 
take any more? 


Sweet Dreams 

IcinG troubles in the B.O.A.C.’s 
Britannia airliners have been energetic- 
ally tackled by research units from the 
manufacturers, the National Gas Turbine 
Establishment, the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment and other Ministry of 
Supply organizations, and the planes 
will go into the London-Johannesburg 
service on February Ist, when passengers 
will be able to sleep with easy minds in 
the so-called ‘‘slumberettes,” if anyone 
can sleep with an easy mind in anything 
called that. 


Trade of Athens 
It is a mistake to assume, because 
of the great valume of internal pro- 
paganda put out by Government depart- 
ments, that immense care is not taken with 
its composition. The Board of 'Trade’s 
recent Press notice headed ‘Greece 
Still Wants the Right Kind of British 
Goods at the Right Price” and begin- 
ning “There has been a tendency for 
firms to neglect the Greek 
was pursued hotly by a 
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correction asking that the first paragraph 

should be deleted and replaced by one 

beginning “A strong and growing 

demand exists in Greece for the right 

kind of British goods .. .” The follow- 

up further requested that paragraph 
49 
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two should be amended from “The 
Survey does not ignore the picture’s 
darker side . . .” to “The Survey points 
out that Greece is still subject to 
economic difficulties It is the 
painstaking accuracy of such subtle 
nuances which does so much to make 
our Civil Service the finest in the world, 
and our exporters the most resigned. 


” 


Historians Please Note 

LuckILy for publicity agents there is 
always something that someone wants to 
tell everyone clse about, and a firm of 
West End Press relations practitioners 


is now acting for a Mr. Rosser Chinn, 
the proprietor of a garage chain who 
is naturally concerned with current 
developments in the sphere of car- 
parking. One paragraph in a recent 
handout reads: 
“HISTORY 
Mr. Rosser Chinn has always been 
interested in underground car-parks 
for London and other big cities. ‘ For 
example,’ he said, ‘there is room 
under Grosvenor Square for 1,000 
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Cars. 


Try It On Eurovision 

LIFE expectancy among television 
programme planners is likely to drop 
sharply if they read any more reports 
like the one describing how over a 
million women viewers watched 
entranced while Lady Barnett “ probed 
into the mysteries of how to buy a good 
raincoat.” 


Clearing 

Atom apologists have pointed out 
that the guided missile that got lost 
recently and shot off its warhead in a 


Brazilian jungle exploded ‘‘ where even 
the animal population is sparse and 
scattered.” They might have added 


that populations, animal or otherwise, — 


however sparse and scattered before the 
event, are pretty sure to be afterwards. 


Grovedale Family 

Unper the heading ‘ Advice to local 
authorites on the human problems” a 
handout from the Ministry of Housing 


deals with the domestic difficulties of 
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slum-clearance and of new homes 
where people “will ask questions about 
things like the employment of women, 
schools, clinics, medical services, trans- 
port, shopping and the keeping of pets.” 
It is not, of course, known whether 
the average authorite, local or not, 
will welcome Government advice on his 
choice of subject matter, and B.B.C. 
serial-writers say that they’ve been 
cashing in on all this for years, 
anyway. 


Ever-Rolling Stream 

As if time didn’t go fast enough 
without feverish boosting, the world of 
1957 is sure to exceed its predecessors 
in rushing to meet coming events. Any 
day now the papers will be howling 
about the number of shopping days to 
Christmas, the Paris autumn collections, 
and what to do to the lawn to preserve 
it through the winter months. ‘ Penny- 
for-the-guy” operations are expected to 
be well under way by mid-summer, 
followed at once by the Christmas 
numbers of the glossier magazines. 
About the only thing that looks like 
slowing up for a change is the usual 
hullaballoo about Britain’s 1958 motor- 
cars. 


Nothing in Writing 
There is ‘‘ no contractual obligation,” says a 


Ministry of Health spokesman, to pay doctors 
more. 


“Doctor, Doctor, save my child!” 
The mother’s voice was shrill. 
“Prove that I should,” the doctor 

smiled, 
“And then of course I will.” 





THE EMPEROR’S 


ANY years ago there was an 
M Emperor who was so exces- 
sively fond of clothes that he 
spent all his money on dress. One day 
two rogues, calling themselves weavers, 
made their appearance. They gave out 
that they knew how to weave stuffs of 
the most beautiful colours and elaborate 
patterns, the clothes manufactured from 
which should have the wonderful 
property of remaining invisible. They 
stood for Parliament and were both 
elected, the one as a Conservative and 
the other as a Socialist. 

“These must indeed be splendid 
clothes,” said the Emperor, and he 
caused large sums of money to be given 
to both the weavers. 

“T should like to know the 
weavers are getting on with my clothes,” 
said the Emperor to himself a little 
later. “I will send my faithful old 
Minister to the weavers.” The poor old 
Minister, when he got there, looked and 
looked, and of course saw that no 
clothes were being woven at all. He 
went and told as much to the Emperor 
and also told the story to his friends 
whom he met at luncheon. They 
passed it on to their friends at cocktails 
that evening and soon everyone through- 
out the capital knew that there were no 
clothes at all and laughed together loud 
and long at the folly of it. 

The Emperor now sent another 
officer of his court to see how the men 


how 
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‘“*To ourselves, gentlemen—conventional 
armament and proud of it !”” 
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were getting on, and he confirmed the 
story of the Minister and everyone had 
a second good laugh when they heard it. 
The whole city was talking of it. Even 
the Emperor himself thought it quite 
funny. Accompanied by a select 
number of officers and representatives 
of the press, he went to pay a call on 
the crafty impostors. But the journal- 
ists, though they had official passes, of 
course, did not bother to go to the 
meeting. Instead they spent their time 
drinking in a pub and, as a result, they 
were the only people in the capital who 
did not know the truth. They sent in 
their stories to their papers, describing 
the magnificent clothes that the weavers 
were making, and the public, who knew 
very well the truth, read the stories and 
had another good laugh about them. 

Now it happened that there came 
soon afterwards a day of a great pro- 
cession, and it was generally agreed that 
it would be the cream of the jest that 
the Emperor should appear in the 
procession, wearing no clothes at all. 

So the Emperor walked under his 
high canopy in the midst of the pro- 
cession through the streets of his 
capital, and all the people standing by, 
and those at the windows, roaring with 
laughter, cried out ‘““Oh, how beautiful 
are the Emperor’s new clothes,” each 
one chuckling at the thought that he (or 
she) was in the know. 

But it happened that there was a very 
young journalist, a “‘cub” reporter, who 
was keen on his job and actually went 
to see the procession for himself. He 
foolishly thought that he had got a 
scoop and sent to his paper a story, 
entitled “Emperor Has No Clothes 
On.” Of course his editor suppressed 
his story in the later editions and he 
was sacked. What is more the 
weavers, being Members of Parlia- 
ment, raised it as a matter of privilege. 
The matter transcended party divisions, 
and it was generally agreed that there 
was a prima facie case of breach of 
privilege. “Things will have come to a 
pretty pass,” said the faithful old 
Minister, ““when they get to printing 
the news in the newspapers.”’ So the 
young journalist was incarcerated in the 
Tower and shortly afterwards hanged. 
He was, I believe, the last person ever 
to be hanged in that country. 

C. H. 
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THE PROSPECTS FOR THE YEAR 1982 


EDUCATION 


HE first problem that will face the 
Minister in 1982 is the Man- 


power Problem. The new Burial 
Benefits and even the introduction of 
piecework for correcting is merely 
tinkering with the problem of producing 
thirty thousand new teachers in the 
next seven years. The adoption of 
undignified methods of spare-time 
earning has already affected school 
discipline and some schools are being 
closed by staffing shortages for as much 
as two days a weck during the Flat 
Season. Nor must the overall shortfall 
be allowed to distract attention from the 
imbalance of categories. It is common 
experience for an advertisement for a 
Chemistry master to produce a hundred 
replies, while one for an English or 
French master produces only four. 
We are ruing the fruits of the policy 
of twenty-five years ago, though the 
same situation had arisen before; there 
was a glut of chemists in the early 
thirties. 

With the recalculation of the National 
Norm when the Intelligence-year ends 
in July, it should be possible to carry 
out a radical reallocation of the school 
population. The new Normal Stream 
will have an intelligence spread of 15-20 
cither side of the National Norm, though 
the degree of spread will have to depend 
on the availability of accommodation 
for Grammar School Streams and 
Higher Defective Streams, now to be 
reclassified as Upper- and Lower- 
Normal. 

The opening of the University of 
Wakefield in the zutumn should help 
to remove local inferiority-awareness. 
Thenceforward every Yorkshire borough, 
whether county or municipal, will have 
its own university. An interesting trend 
in Higher Education is the increasing 
popularity of the M.Tech. as the degree 


of choice. In contrast, there is likely to 
be an even more rapid development of 
Arts Courses in Institutes of Technology. 

There is ar? interesting new develop- 
ment in the National Education Certifi- 
cate. It will continue to be awarded to 
all children with IQs of 100 and over; 
but there will be, from next June, an 
addition to the list of subjects. It has 
always seemed hard that a candidate 
who has done well in Cultural Subjects 
should score a failure in Survival 
Subjects simply because there are more 
economic activities necessary for national 
survival than ‘the examiners have 
recognized. It is only justice that Sea- 
Fishing should be added to Farming, 
Mining and Tourist-Catering. 

The opening of the new buildings 
of the Institute for the Training of 
Teachers of Teaching by the Prince 
of Wales in May should encourage 
Training College staffs everywhere. 
The new Doctorate of Educational 
Education will give recognition to what 
the summit of the pro- 
It has always seemed 


is, after all, 
fessional pyramid. 





anomalous that the men who train the 
professors at the Class One Universities 
in lecturing techniques should appear to 
have a status inferior to that of their 
pupils. 

Perhaps the most important factor in 
1982 will be the arrival of the ‘‘ Bulge” 
at part-time level. The young house- 
wives who put in their compulsory two 
days a week at the adult colleges are 
likely to swamp both staff and equip- 
ment. The situation should grow 
easier by 1987, when the effects of the 
sterility bombing of the early 1960s 
should begin to flatten out the curve. 

Ideals in 1982 seem likely to remain 
much the same as in 1981, though the 
Association of Nations may insist on a 
higher rating being given to Fraternity 
in Ethics programmes. It may be old- 
fashioned to suggest that the syllabus 
of most schools is still overcrowded, 
despite the introduction of the half- 
lesson as the basic time-table unit. 
Fortunately, the strength of the Equality 
lobby makes it unlikely that anything 
will be done, at least before the Cabinet 
election in 1983. 

In conclusion, one warning must be 
uttered. The pendulum has swung too 
far in the direction of compulsory 
athletics. Whatever the aeronautic value 
of bare-knuckle fighting, it occupies far 
too large a proportion of the Non- 
Mental Activities time-table. Those 
who call it brutalizing and object to the 
status-value produced by proficiency in 
it must submit to being called reaction- 
aries; but they have yet to be proved 
wrong. R. G. G. Price 


ENTERTAINMENT 
NTERTAINMENT standards in 
E 1982 may fall below the ideal, 
but ‘at least the popular song has 


seldom been more moral. During the 
last decade the themes of passion and 
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heartbreak have burned themselves out, 
and a wholesome vogue of old-bull-and- 
bushiness and any-old-irony is creeping 
back. By way of illustration, the top 
ten of this week’s Hit Parade are given 
below: 


“T do like a little bit of fish (fish, fish!)” 

“A sister is a boy’s best friend.” 

“‘When Uncle and Auntie were siveet- 
hearts.” 

‘Riding on top of a bus.” 

“Race you round the lighthouse (One, 
Two, Splash!)” 

“When it’s snowing I think of the 


birdies (And I know that they 
think of me).” 

“Harwell Valse.”’ 

‘““Pen Pal o’ Mine.” 

“Chin up, chest out, and chistle 


(You'll soon be a different man!)” 

““Let’s have a sing-song at the youth 

club.” 

The “legitimate” 
other hand has failed to 
changed requirements of public taste, 
preferring to pursue its hidebound 
policy of competition with the American 
musical. In this it has certainly made 
huge, if misdirected, strides. ‘The 1970- 
71 production of Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion on Ice (score and lyrics by 
veteran Sandy Wilson) equalled any- 
thing that Broadway had done, and it 
therefore seems somewhat ironic that 
U.S. impresarios should have turned 
their attention, at about the same time, 
to a reactionary spate of revivals, mostly 
Beckett and Brecht. 

After nearly a generation of enforced 
but salutary retirement Variety is once 
more to be seen in London. It was in 
1958 that juggling, for instance, was 
whirled out of existence on the 
momentum of its own centrifuge. 
Glutted audiences had sat impassive as 
a man on a monocycle with a billiards 
cue in his teeth balanced a. string 
quartet on its tip, twirling their rostrum 
while they played Faust 
revolved steel hoops on wrists and 
ankles and swallowed swords. It was 
necessary to let the public forget, and 
to start again from scratch. As a result, 
queues can now be seen nightly outside 
the London Palladium, where the Great 
Trumpo stops the show by juggling with 
two beer-bottles and a plate. 

One interesting feature promised for 
1982 is a new and long-overdue award 
category for celebrities of the entertain- 
ment world—the British Advertising 
Council’s uranium statuette for the 
actor or actress whose name has been 


theatre on the 
meet the 


selections, 





before the 
without any actual public appearance 


consistently kept public 
in a theatrical work. There will be two 
classes: the first, for men or women 
leading the field in sponsoring 
brilliantine, soap, cigarettes or other 
commercial products, and the second 
for those who keep continuously in the 
newsreels and Press photographs by 
cutting the cake at orphanage parties, 
attending charity donkey-races or having 
their jewellery stolen. One actual 
performance on any stage or screen will 
disqualify, but “In Town To-night” 
appearances—unless more than six a 
year—are permissible. Among those 
rumoured to be high in the running are 
Sir Richard and Lady Attenborough, 
grand old couple of British entertain- 
ment, and Dame Norma Sykes. 
Religion dominates the world of film 
almost exclusively, so much so that the 
British Board of Film Censors have 
more than once insisted on the removal 
of the line “Another Stark Bible Story” 
from the hoardings. Even so, there 
is much unethical misrepresentation. 
Hollywood’s last two releases were 
entitled Jerusalem the Golden and Red 
Sea Miracle. Both were about U.S. 
Marines in action during World War IV. 
Similarly, Jawbone of an Ass (Pinewood), 
was the title chosen for Sir Thomas 
Trinder’s latest comedy, while By the 
Waters of Babylon (Riverside) was a 
story of Soho gangsterdom which 
briefly featured a night-club theme-song 
of the same title. J. B. Boornroyp 
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BUSINESS 

HE Twenty-fifth Annual General 

Meeting of R.U.R. Supplies 

(Woking) Ltd. was held on 
closed circuit television on January 3, 
1982. Reception throughout the British 
Sector of the European Federation was 
good and at least 5,000 of the company’s 
ordinary shareholders participated. 

The Chairman, Mr. Toulouse Mac- 
adam, said: 

“Before 1 comment on the report 
and accounts, which have already been 
screened, microfilmed and circulated, I 
wish on behalf of the Board to express 
our profound regret at the passing of 
Mr. Eric Pavis, a director and technical 
adviser for more than twenty years. 
Mr. Pavis was with us in the old days 
of manual labour and cerebral com- 
putation and much of our progress must 
be attributed to his strenuous and 
invaluable efforts in the fields of 
electronics, automation, automanage- 
ment and guided exportation. This 
meeiing tape-records its deep sympathy 
with his widow.” 


‘TECHNICAL TRENDS 

Turning to the company’s develop- 
ment plans, the chairman said that two 
new export pipe-lines would be com- 
pleted by 1984, one to Australia and 
another to Tashkent. The pipe-lines in 
action were functioning smoothly. It 
now took only 11°63 minutes for a 
consignment of R.U.R. tartan slacks to 
pass from Woking Autopac station, 
under the Atlantic, to the warehouse in 
New York. Deliveries to the Cape took 
25°03 minutes, but a breakdown at the 
Sahara No. 3 Compressed Air Plant had 
caused serious telescoping of through- 
put in the Bechuanaland pipe-track. 
One result of this, as shareholders 
would already know, had been that the 
Japanese had gained a foothold in the 
South African market and were now 
competing strongly in Wedgwood china- 
ware, Wiltshire bacon, Witney blankets 
and Scotch whisky. 


LoyaL WorKERS 

On the subject of industrial relations 
Mr. Macadam said that they were “‘as 
well as can be expected. R.U.R.,” 
he continued, “now employs eighteen 
overseers and switchmen and 4,526 
redundants. Of the latter only a very 
small proportion try to make trouble. 
The rest of our registered non-workers 





are intensely loyal, queue in an orderly 
manner for their subsistence-and- 
luxury benefits, and whenever possible 
buy the products of our company. The 
average take-home pay of these men is 
about £45 per week and I must tell you 
that the Board has decided to make a 
substantial increase to this figure in the 
coming year. The reason for this is the 
fact that our current outlay in wages to 
redundants is not enough to ensure the 
disposal of the merchandise offered on 
the home market. 

“We ask our faithful non-workers to 
accept this increase in good faith. We 
realize that it will mean some hardship, 
that more time will have to be spent 
shopping, and that most homes will 
become even more inconveniently over- 
stocked with producer and consumer 
goods, but without this additional 
purchasing power to draw on, the 
company would be unable to function 
at its automational optimum.” 

“INCREDIBLE STUPIDITY ” 

The chairman then referred to the 
general economic situation, saying that 
the company’s prospects were being 
jeopardized by “‘the incredible stupidity 
-of Strasbourg and Whitehall.” The 
governments, he went on, were still 
bogged down in the thought-processes 
of the nineteen-fifties. They were still 
hopelessly _restrictive and non- 
extravagant. It was the governments’ 
duty to increase bureaucratic waste and 
uneconomic expenditure. Without 
improvidence and prodigality there was 
no future for automation. The British 





Council grant at £5,000,000,000 was 
“a fleabite”; the sums disbursed in 
support of the I.T.A., the O.T.A., the 
B.T.A., and the B.B.C. were “derisory.” 
There was too much slackness: the rule 
that non-workers should have a tele- 
vision receiver in every room and one 
car at least for each member of the 
household should be rigorously enforced. 

The meeting was then suspended for 
an hour to enable viewer-shareholders 
to catch up with their spending. 

On the resumption, the circuit was 
entertained by the augmented mass 
bands of the Antarctic Repopulation 
Development Corporation. The chair- 
man, continuing, said that the net 
profit for the year now stood at 
£86,500,000,000 and that the Board had 
recommended an interim dividend of 
780 per cent making 23,000 per cent 
for the year. 

On a flick of switches the report was 
adopted unanimously. 

BERNARD HoLLowoop 


RELIGION 
ig TREAMLINE the New Testa- 
ment now” was the urgent 
plea of the Bishop of Chipping 
Sodbury, preaching yesterday, by 
courtesy of the Greyhound Association, 
in a specially-arranged interval between 
the third and fourth races on the card 
at White City. 

Dog -dopers, bookmakers, Tote 
officials and punters joined with members 
of the People’s Popular Police in applause 
of the Bishop’s grave warning against 
complacency in face of what he described 
as “a grave and pressing problem too 
long neglected by the Church.” 

There were those, he said, who 
argued that the document in question 
was too “full of dynamite” to be 
handled. They had suggested that the 
wisest course was to drop the New 
Testament altogether and let it go 
quietly out of print. 

Such people showed a lamentable 
lack of faith and confidence. They were 
the same sort of people who, not so 
long ago, had despaired because the 
churches were empty. 

Yet what had happened? The Church 
and the Government, tackling the matter 
in a spirit of co-operation, had already 
over-fulfilled their conversion and de- 
molition target, and to-day, with 86 per 
cent of pre-1975 churches either con- 
tributing, in the form of bull-dozed 
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rubble, to the road expansion scheme, 
or adapted to other purposes, the pews 
at those remaining were often full, and 
he happened to know that at least one 
of the major advertising agencies had 
been making inquiries about the 
possibility of buying space on Associated 
Gospel Diffusion. (Cheers.) 

He did not, he said, under-estimate 
the difficulties of rendering the New 
Testament acceptable to the ordinary 
man and woman of to-day. Everyone 
must deplore what he would call the 
“class angle” of the Dives-Lazarus 
cpisode. 

Nor could it be tolerated that the 
so-called “good” Samaritan should be 
held up, apparently, as an example to 
be followed. It must be obvious to all 
that if everyone behaved in the irre- 
sponsible fashion of this individual the 
State services would simply be unable 
to function in an orderly manner. 

It was to be hoped that even a child 
to-day would appreciate that the 
Samaritan’s proper course, on realizing 
that a crime had been committed on 
the Jericho road, would have been 
immediately to notify the police. 

He should at least have cross- 
examined the man closely as to his 
bona fides—the circumstance of lying 
naked and bleeding on 4 public highway 
was enough to arouse, at least, some 
suspicion. Instead, the Samaritan, 
without any questions asked, gave the 
man free transport to an hotel. 

It was the kind of thing that made 
endless trouble for the police, and 
might, in certain circumstances, have 
rendered the Samaritan liable to grave 
charges of interfering with the course of 
justice. 

Indeed a_ particularly disgraceful 
feature of the whole affair was that 
apparently at no point did the Samaritan 
or the hotel manager think of notifying 
the public health authorities. They 
acted throughout in what could only be 
called a spirit of reckless individualism. 

“If that man had died in the night, 
been found to be suffering from an 
infectious disease, or perhaps to have 
been a deserting Reservist,” said the 
Bishop amid cheers, “ both manager and 
Samaritan would have had plenty to 
worry about. ‘They would have paid the 
penalty for their failure to realize that 
in such matters State action is always 
preferable to impetuous _ personal 
interference.” 
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Resuming his sermon after a break in 
which bets were placed on the fourth 
race, he said he felt he had said enough 
to show that what was needed was a 
complete rewriting of the New Testa- 
ment to bring it into line with modern 
thinking. 

Much of it could with advantage be 
omitted altogether, but there need be 
no fear on the part of the customers that 
they were not going to get value for 
their money—new passages could easily 
be written. 

He suggested that the task be under- 
taken by a committee of people in close 
touch with mass-opinion. In his view 
the committee should be composed of 
the editors of the largest circulation 
Sunday newspapers, assisted by leading 
advertising copy-writers. If necessary, 
a clergyman of some denomination 
could be retained in a purely advisory 
capacity. CLaupD CockBuRN 
COMMUNICATIONS 

HE grant of £950,000,000 which 

the Government has announced 

for road construction during the 
coming year should ensure the con- 
tinuation of the solid progress that has 
been made during the past twelve 
months. First priority will again be 
given to the Piccadilly and Oxford 
Street highways. Last year stretches 
several hundred yards long were cleared 
on both these roads by the removal of 
unserviceable and abandoned vehicles, 
and it is hoped that by the end of the 
present year there will be a one-track 
carriageway, suitable for both bicycles 
and horse traffic, from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Ritz Refugee Hostel and 





from Marble Arch as far as New Bond 
Street. 

Real progress is expected to be made 
outside London as well. The Ministry 
of Transport hope for a record wheat 
crop from the Great North Road, and 
the experiment of planting the Kingston 
By-pass with flax should yield a sub- 
stantial dividend. Speaking at Birming- 
ham last week, the Minister of Transport 
said “ Britain to-day possesses a network 
of arterial roadways more fertile than 
any in Europe.” 

Bishop Mulloch, President of the 
Automobile Association, told a meeting 
at the Philip Hall yesterday “It is quite 
anomalous that, while car sales are at a 
record figure, motorists still have not a 
single yard of road to drive on. The 
day may soon come when motorists 
decide that the mere prestige of owning 
a car is not enough.” 

The outlook on the railways is less 
cheerful. The pay award of last 
November, under which porters begin 
at thirty pounds a week for a twenty- 
cight hour week, firemen at forty-two 
pounds, and drivers at fifty, dealt a 
crippling blow at the Executive's 
finances, and further rises in fares 
now appear inevitable. Moreover, the 
Christmas strike against the recent 
redundancy” sackings at Swindon and 
Crewe have made it difficult for the 
railways to effect any economies in 
manpower. 

The only course open to them, one 
which they have already begun to put 
into practice, is to dispose of yet more 
rolling-stock and to curtail services still 
further. The twice-daily service between 
London and Brighton has had to be 
reduced to one train a day, and Charing 
Cross, Cannon Street and London 
Bridge stations are to be converted into 


coffee bars. The other regions are 
expected to take similar measures 
shortly. 


Sir Bernard Fergusson, the newly- 
appointed head of British Railways, said 
at a City luncheon yesterday “We may 
well be proud of our nationalized rail 
service. The new ‘Beaverbrook’ Class 
diesel shunting engines are coming out 
of the workshops at the rate of more 
than two a year. For beauty of line and 
for comfortable crew accommodation 
they are uncqualled on any railway in 
the world.” 

1982 will see the closing down of the 
last vestiges of Britain’s once-extensive 
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canal network. ‘The Grand Junction 
Canal is to be converted into a play- 
street for kiddies, and the Manchester 
Ship Canal, our only other surviving 
waterway, into a main drain. 

Lastly, what are the prospects for 
British aviation in 1982? By the pur- 
chase of its new American fleet of forty 
Douglas D.C.12Cs, which it is intended 
to fit with British engines as soon as a 
suitable engine has been developed, 
B.O.A.C. has ensured that it will con- 
tinue to play its part along the great air 
highways of the world. Last year the 
Corporation made a profit of £192 10s., 
and this year, by charging the cost of 
the new fleet to a separate account that 
will not show in the balance-sheet, this 
figure should be substantially exceeded. 

B.E.A. may also look forward to 
a successful year. The new London 
Airport at Salisbury will enable larger 
loads to be carried and denser traffic to 
be handled; and although the overall 
schedules must be slowed down slightly 
by the longer coach journey from the 
airport to the terminal at Earl’s Court, 
this will be overcome when a helicopter 
has been developed capable of dealing 
with this stage of the journey. No such 
helicopter is at present available, but 
some promising designs are already 
said to be on the drawing-board. 


B. A. YouNnG 


PRESS 
NE sentence spoken on May 27, 
1955, by Mr. Cecil H. King, 
chairman and managing director 
of The Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd., 
transformed the pattern of the Press. 








He said: ‘* Though some newspapers do 
not seem aware of the fact, the advent 
of radio altered the character of news- 
papers from that of purveyors of news 
towards that of daily magazines.” 
How aware of that fact they have since 
become is shown by glancing at their 
current contents. 

The Ninepenny One, as coarse critics 
smarting under a robust editorial 
buffeting have called our biggest daily, 
has incorporated the manner of its 
fourth leader with the subject-matter of 
the first: 


CRUCIAL DAYS 


At this juncture, with hydrogen 
bombs as thick in the air as leaves in 
Vallombrosa, it behoves United Nations 
to seek peace, as the Snark had to be 
hunted, with thimbles and seek it with 
care, to pursue it with forks and hope. 
They must, as they invoke the 
fourth aid, remember that this Hope 
was the partner of Faith and Charity, 
not Crosby. Let them remember that 
in the last fortnight Azerbaijan has 
been thrice to the brink of war. 
Possibly the satrap of that harassed 
state, recalling the words of a long- 
vanished droll, thought that another 
little brink wouldn’t do us any harm. 
Let us at all costs avoid the usual 
stream of futile Notes between States; 
in a word, fewer facile missives about 
fissile missiles. 

The other dailies, ever alert to the 
dramatic content of news, have passed 
to the logical development of the 
printed theatre, with miniature cartons 
of make-up and folding plastic costumes 
for enacting the news in the home: 





‘THIEF ENCOUNTER 
A drama of sin, suspense and retri- 
bution set in the city of a thousand 
heartbreaks, the London we all know... 
but do we? ... 


Act I 


The sitting-room of “Shangri-La,” 
Wimbledon. Midnight. Enter through 
window unshaven, mask-wearing, be- 
capped, shifty-eyed, weak-chinned, sack- 
laden, Cockney-speaking, twenty-eight- 
year-old Bert Murr. Tiptoes to side- 
board, tries lock. 

Murr: I knew there was something. 
I’ve come out without the screwdriver. 

Footsteps off. Murr cowers. Enter 
burly, red-faced, moustached, phlegmatic 
forty-one-year-old P. C. HuNT. 

Hunt: What’s all this? 
Murr: All right, guvnor, it’s a fair cop. 


CURTAIN. 


Evening papers, no longer readable 
on the way home under present travel 
conditions, have concentrated on betting, 
their original raison d’étre, but as racing 
and soccer have almost ceased owing to 
encroachment by television their pages 
consist entirely of experts’ forecasts, 
in enormous type, of results on which 
bookmakers and pools promoters now 
do business. Example: 


SOCRATES’ SELECTIONS FOR 
TO-NIGHT 


4.0. OLD BAILEY. BRIDES-IN- 
THE-DEEP-FREEZE MURDER- 
TRIAL AND VERDICT. Guilty; 
detained during the instal- 
ment collector’s pleasure. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
WHITE FISH AUTHORITY 
DENATIONALIZATION 
BILL. Government majority 
52. 


Last week Socrates napped 2 wage 
award findings, 3 Hollywood divorces, 
and half-year’s Road Accident totals. 


9.45. 


The two heavy Sunday papers, to 
save space, no longer publish on 
newsprint but on celluloid which can be 
played on very, very long-playing 
records on high fidelity gramophones. 
The Sunday sixpennies are entirely 
in colour; otherwise almost unchanged 
except that they have all adapted a long 
defunct magazine custom of printing a 
foot-rule on the cover. Now the measure 
takes the form of a detachable 48-inch 
tape for taking vital statistics en passant. 

Lestig Marsi 
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SPORT 


UTSTANDING event in 
Association Football this 


coming year—apart, of course, 
from the rumoured retirement of Sir 


Stanley Matthews (first acclaimed 
“wizard of the north” this column 
1946; “maestro,” 1955; ‘“‘doyen,” 


1963; “deacon,” 1970; ete., etc.)— 
seems likely to be the first ever Cup 
Final on artificial grass. Plastic surfaces 
tried out over the last five years, since 
the last stretch of natural green was 
acquired by the National Trust, have 
proved too hard on the fect, whereas 
this new spun-glass fibre is said to be so 
like the real thing that cows have eaten 
it, and given ready-bottled milk. 

Seriously though, it looks as though 
we were in for a rousing year of soccer. 
Britain—the patronizing “Great” has 
at last been officially dropped by the 
F.A.—celebrates her readmission to 
international football with an extended 
summer tour of the Afro-Asian block, 
Tibet visit Highbury in the autumn, and 
the introduction of the bigger ball from 
America may cause some amusing 
tactical headaches. 

Rugby Football is at the cross-roads. 
The new experimental law forbidding 
all five men in the front row of the 
scrum to move either foot im any 
direction until the ball has passed the 
midpoint of the toe of the further foot 
(or feet) of the player next but two, 
counting in either direction, from the 
player on the opposite side nearer the 
point at which the ball is put in (assum- 
ing that it has been put in in accordance 


with Law 15 (g) 7B, footnote to 
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para. iii), will not, of course, come into 
operation until the beginning of the 
1982-3 season. ‘Thus Siam, Bulgaria 
and Cyprus will all be met under the 
old left - foot - not - to - move - until - the- 
right - foot - has - moved - and - vice - versa 
rule, and we shall no doubt have the 
usual crop of penalty kicks, letters to 
The Times, etc. It all seems rather a 
pity, especially when one remembers 
that as recently as the ’forties and ’fifties 
the ball got into the scrum without any 
fuss, and was then hooked by each side 
alternately by agreement between the 
captains. 

Interest in this summer’s Cricket 
vill centre mainly on the form of men 
likely to be chosen for the 1982-3 tour 
of Australia. With Higgins, of Surrey 
Occasionals, approaching the veteran 
stage, and Scroop (Worcester Wednes- 
day) out of the running through a 
recurrence of his old strontium trouble, 
it is hard to see where the much-needed 
reinforcement of our middle-order 
batting is to come from. Last season 
threw up the usual plentiful crop of 
players capable of a breezy century 
within the hour in one-day county 
cricket, but of men with the stamina to 
stand the strain of a three-day Test and 
the selflessness to remain at the wicket, 
if need be for hours, without scoring, 
there was not a trace. ‘The curse of 
stroke-play, the flashy search for 
boundaries at the expense of solid, 
workmanlike batting, is rapidly turning 
cricket into a game for neurotics and 
sensation-hunters. ‘There must be a 
return to the basic principles,’’ warned 
the Archbishop of York (the Most 
Reverend David Sheppard, pD.p.) in a 
recent article in the Church Times. 
“They don’t even seem to know how to 
use their pads nowadays.” ‘Thousands 
old enough to remember when men 
like L. Hutton, D. Compton, R. R. 
Sproggs, T. E. Bailey, J. Flinders and a 
dozen more could drop the ball dead at 
their feet a hundred times running will 
echo the Archbishop’s call. 





Fears that too much is asked of our 
young Lawn Tennis hopes _ were 
scouted by L.T.A. officials last week. 
“All we require of them,” a spokesman 
said, “is that they run at least fifty miles 
a week in hobnailed boots to strengthen 
their legs. In the old amateur days they 
used to be sent round and round the 
world, often as many as six times, before 
we discovered that they were no good. 
Now they know that, even if they fail 
at tennis, there may be an opening for 
them on the track.”’ 

Well, we shall see. Meanwhile, it 
may be worth noting that our Athletics 
champions themselves have long ago 


given up training in heavy boots. As 
one of them succinctly put it, “‘ What is 
the use of killing yourself to get your 
time for the mile down to three and a 
half minutes, when you know that some 
damn Bolivian you have never heard of 
will turn in a three twenty-five the 
following day?” The question is not 
an easy one to answer, but answered it 
must be if our middle-distance runners 
are not to go the way of so many other 
sportsmen and turn amateur from pure 
disgust. 

The prospects for Walking are once 
again, for the twenty-fifth successive 
H. F. Etts 


year, excellent. 


WHO WILL BE WHO 


BEVAN, Ist Viscount, cr. 1974, of Ebbw 
Vale; Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, p.c., 
1945. M.P. (Lab.) Ebbw Vale Division 
of Monmouthshire, 1929-74; County 
Councillor, Monmouthshire since 1928. 
Minister of Health, 1945-51; Minister 
of Labour and National Service, 1951; 
resigned, 1951; Foreign Secretary, 1958 
1959; resigned, 1959; Lord President of 
the Council, 1960; resigned, 1961; 
Chairman, Fenner Brockway Memorial 
Fund, 1962-63; Foreign Secretary, 1966- 
1967; resigned 1967; Prime Minister, 
National Government, 1973-74; resigned, 
1974; Chairman, Emrys Hughes Memorial 
Fund, 1975-76; Chairman, B.B.C., 1977 
1979; resigned, 1979; Chairman, I.T.A., 
1979-1981; resigned, 1981; Chairman, 
Hugh Gaitskell Memorial Fund, since 1981. 
Publications: In Place of Fear, 1952; 
The Life and Times of Ernest Bevin, 
1975; Leonardo da Vinci, 1981. 


OSBORNE, John, M.B.E. (1967); Author 
and playwright. Vice-President, P.E.N., 
since 1966; Authors’ Society since 1969; 
Member, Arts Council of Great Britain, 
1971-82. Look Back in Anger, Royal 
Court, London, 1956; Look Back in 
Anger (revival), Royal Court, London, 
1958; Look Back in Anger (revival), 
Wyndham’s, London, 1962; Look Back 
in Anger (revival), Playhouse, Oxford, 
1968; Look Back in Anger (revival), 
Comedy, London, 1970; Tea for Three 
(with Terence Rattigan), Aldwych, 
London, 1972; Look Back in Anger 
(revival), Arts, London, 1977; Look 
Back in Anger, Imperial, Tokyo, 1980, 
Club: Savile. 

STANSGATE, 2nd Viscount, cr. 1941, of 
Stansgate; Rt. Hon. Anthony Neil 


Wedgwood Benn. s. father, 1969. M.P. 
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(Lab.) Bristol (South-east), 1950-69; 
Under-Secretary, Colonies, 1958-59; 
Economic Secretary, Treasury, 1959-61; 
Labour Representative, World Conference 
of Colonial Legislatures, 1962; Member, 
Speaker’s Conference on House of Lords, 
1964; Minister of State for Colonies, 
1966-67; Labour Representative World 
Conference of Bicameral Legislatures, 
1969; Member, Speaker's Conference 
on House of Lords, 1972; Secretary of 
State for Colonies, 1973-75; Deputy 
Chairman, Speaker’s Conference on House 
of Lords, 1976; Lord President of the 
Council and Leader of the House of 
Lords, 1978-79; Chairman, Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments 
since 1981. Publications: Peer Against 
the People, 1959; Bicameral Legislatures, 
1967; Peers and Senators, 1972; The 
House of Lords in History, 1977; People’s 
Guide to the House of Lords, 1981. 


WILSON, Sir Colin, Kt., cr. 1980; 
Philosopher and author. President, Shaw 
Society, since 1965; Shaw Memorial 
Lecturer, Brisbane, 1968; Religious 
Adviser to Aly Khan since 1975; and to 
Ali Forbes since 1978; U.K. Member, 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Special Mission to Dalai 
Lama, 1981. Publications: The Outsider, 
1956; Man and Will, 1958; Will and the 
Life Force, 1959; The Ego and the Life 
Force, 1962; Shaw and the Life Force, 
1964; The Life Force (Daily Express 
Three-in-One Volume), 1965; Shaw: 
Apocrypha with Comment, 1967; With 
Shaw in the Antipodes, 1969; The Koran 
for Christians, 1971; The Bible for 
Mohammedans, 1973; Tibetan Journey, 
1980; Good God, 1981. Recreations: 
Reading, copying. Clubs: Atheneum. 


HeNrRY FAIRLIE 
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“Kind Old Mr. Breadwinkle” 


who look like the Royal Family, 

but not many who claim the 
distinction of launching policemen, as does 
‘Old Liz.’ Indeed as she stood in the 
dock, and as kind old Mr. Breadwinkle 
twinkled at her through his kind little 
rimless glasses, his little eyes shone with 
mystification. ‘When she struck at me 
with the bottle of stout,’ the puzzled young 
policeman said, ‘she wished good luck to 
all who sailed in me.’ ‘Drunk, I suppose.’ 
Mr. Breadwinkle was no longer mystified 
—he has an almost magic understanding 
of the mysteries of the human situation. 
‘Pay five shillings.’ ‘Old Liz’ turned and 
left, muttering something about christen- 
ing the Probation Officer, and adding 
one more touch of humour and pathos to 


* ONDON has many ‘characters’ 





the workaday world of the North-east 
London Court.” 


It is not long after being called to the 
bar that the advocate finds himself 
enlisted to add to the humour and 
pathos which the evening papers 
manage to extract daily from magistrates’ 
courts. On the whole these courts don’t 
seem, on one’s first appearing there, half 
as cheery as they sound in those cosy 
columns. Perhaps it’s the audience, 
perhaps it’s the clients, perhaps it’s the 
regular performers who lack, on the 
whole, the Christmas Carol feeling; it 
may even be kind old Mr. Breadwinkle 
himself, who is often found, small and 
bright red, in a state of semi-apopleptic 
All the same, dealing with 
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stipendiary magistrates is an art all 
young barristers must master; it is hard, 
knockabout, underpaid stuff and recog- 
nized as good practice for a future life in 
the High Court. It is rather like training 
to act with Dame Edith Evans by doing 
a succession of one-minute black-out 
sketches in half-filled music-halls to the 
north of Skegness. 

The first brief in a magistrate’s court 
is usually gratefully accepted, even 
though it contains only a summons, 
two lines of illegible writing in pencil 
and three letters about another case. 
It is marked with the minimal two 
guineas. The solicitor’s clerk who 
brings it, old, suffering from dropsy, 
digging it out of the pocket of an 
overcoat which contains bundles of far 
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more profitable briefs for other 
chambers, gasps “I hope Mr. Peskett 
can find his way there alone. I never 
travel north these days. He'll find the 
client waiting there. Naughty little 
individual. Our hope is he goes down. 
He’s been a real headache to us.”’ 

Fired by this enthusiasm Peskett 
reads his brief, discovers that the 
individual is charged with stealing milk 
from a doorstep, makes an intensive, 
all-night study of larceny and takes an 
early taxi to North-east London so as 
not to be late. He arrives in time to 
step over the charwoman who is washing 
the marble floor, and some half an hour 
before the audience is let in. 

This audience, a damp, sad, shuffling 
collection of regulars stands behind a 
wooden rail at the back of the court, 
keeping up a faint barrage of coughing, 
shocked intakes of breath, and ghostly 
laughter for or against Mr. Breadwinkle. 
They are often threatened with ex- 
pulsion. 
those old men, their nineteen-fourteen 
khaki overcoats tied round with string, 
who collect cigarette ends in tins and 
read the Daily Telegraph in public 
libraries. Avoiding being penned in 
this gallery Peskett finds his way to the 
warder’s office and, by charm, tact and 
a look over a policewoman’s shoulder, 
sees his case is number thirty-nine and 
last in the list. 

“When will I come on?” 

“Might be to-day.” 

“T’ve got three long ones, old lad. 
So don’t count on it.” 

This information comes from a small, 
leathery little solicitor with 
suéde shoes, a faded orchid in his 
buttonhole, and an office next door to 
the Court which collects clients like 


hoarse, 


STATION 


In the main they consist of 


flypaper. He’s in every alternate case, 
to the disgust of Mr. Breadwinkle, who 
went to Oundle and thinks it’s a 
bit ghastly to wear orchids in Court. 
“Ts yours a long one?” the solicitor 
asks. 

“Fairly long.” 

“Breadwinkle’s sure to adjourn it if 
he sees you’ve brought books. He 
doesn’t like you to bring books.” 

“Don’t give up hope,” the warrant 
officer says optimistically, too optimistic- 
ally. Peskett spends the day discussing 
every angle of the case with his client, 
sitting in the entrance hall among 
nursing or expectant mothers, straying 
in and out of little boxes in the Court 
room, getting caught up among the 
Probation Officers and seeing Mr. 
Breadwinkle darken like the 
At quarter to four a tall man in the dock 
has the audience on his side and is 


sunset. 


abusing the magistrate in Arabic. At 
ten to four the magistrate has discovered 
that he can have the tall man deported 
and calls for Peskett’s case. Peskett, 
exhausted, stands up and grins hopefully. 

“Well,” Mr. Breadwinkle’s glasses 
glitter, “what are you here for?” 

If he doesn’t lose his head and blurt 
out “Two guineas,” Peskett says he’s 
for the defendant. 

“T hope it’s not a fight.” 

“T’m afraid so, sir."” The books, on 
which Peskett has been sitting, drop to 
the floor with a revealing crash. 

“Then I'll have to adjourn it. I'll 
renew bail.”’ 

Peskett, who is already late for his 
one conference of the term, has to take 
another taxi. While out on bail he may 
meet other magistrates, worried rows of 
women in Robin Hood hats, trade 
union officials and leaders of the 


Chamber of Commerce sitting in the 
suburbs who listen to him in horrified 
silence, look as if he were addressing 
them in Urdu and then turn for anxious 
guidance to the clerk to whom Peskett 
forgot to say ““Good morning.” He 
may appear before the pink aldermen 
at Guildhall who wear unlikely fur 
coats and have to do with the sale of 
liquor in the city. But in the end he 
will get back to Mr. B., who, during the 
next month, has time to hear at least 
half of the milk case before he adjourns 
it again. By the time it is over, and 
the defendant has been convicted of 
stealing half a pint and a small raspberry 
yoghourt and fined, Peskett has spent 
his two guineas on taxis and sandwiches 
and has lost some of his enthusiasm for 
his client. If he asks him why he 
wanted to fight the case he will probably 
be told that the man is a well-thought-of 
safe-breaker who would be teased by his 
friends.if he were convicted of stealing 
milk. 

Peskett takes a trolley bus out of 
North-east London and hardly dares 
open the evening paper. Suppose he 
were to read, “London has many 
‘characters’ who would look more at 
home sucking a straw in a quiet country 
lane. Young Peskett, fresh-faced and 
simple, seemed to-day to have strayed out 
of some rustic setting. Kind old Mr. 
Breadwinkle looked mystified. * Tell me,’ 
he asked the puzzled young policeman, 
‘is anything known about him file 

This nightmare doesn’t come true 
and there is nothing about him in the 
paper. When he gets back to his 
chambers they all tell him it’s not so 
bad being before old Breadwinkle, 
although, of course, it’s a lot less 
frightening in the House of Lords. 





Books of the Year : 


FROM SIR HAROLD HARDRADA, 
F.R.S.L. 

Reviewing has allowed me little time 
to read. 
ccclesiological poesy I have, I must 
confess, found inspiration in Pugin 
Stoup’s Voussoir, and Other Poems 
(Murray Mints). At a glance, nothing 
comparable has yet been written in such 
incomparable English prose. The Rude, 
by Sir Gerald Kelly (Cadbury), with a 
hundred full illustrations in colour, 
would be among the outstanding books 
of any year. 

In a very different field, or vein, no 
book, for sheer high spirits, compelling 
readability, fruitful approach, close, 
quiet, intimate revelation,. has so 
delighted me as Squitch, by the Hon. 
Vita Brevis (Zangwill). 

This book, by an author well known 
to me, is in a class apart. 


FROM LORD DAVID SOFTLY, 
C.H., F.R.S.L. 

Two interesting books 
during the year have specially interested 
me. I am still warmed, first of all, by 
the golden glow of a new brief volume 
of perennial philosophy by the Hon. 
Vitamin Brevis, Squitch, and Some 
New. Weeds (Zangwill). For its sheer 
readability, compelling high spirits, 
fruitful revelation and close quiet 
intimate approach, this small classic falls 
little short of the same delightful 
writer's small classic, Shepherd’s 


Purse, and a Few Weeds, which 




















However, in the field of 


soothed, 


published _ 


delighted me the year before and has 
since been remaindered. I forget the 
other book. 


FROM PUGIN STOUP 

Ecclesiology and Telly leave me little 
time now for reading. I have been 
though, by the following: 
Squitch, by the Hon. Vita Brevis 
(Zangwill), Even Educated Fleas—- 
though far from churchy—by Angus 
Aconite (Leucosade), My Father’s 
Daughter, by my faery godmother 
Lady Rosabud Whig (Murray Mints), 
an autobiography revealing with a 
lyrical touch the religious and cultural 
life of No. 10, and Lord David Softly’s 
Wreaths Around Well-loved Names 
(Liquorice Allsorts), studies by a dear 
old Oxford scholar of Godfrey Winn, 
Peter Scott, Gilbert and Sullivan and 
Paul Gallico. These are in a class apart. 
And may I, dear readers, put in a word 
for a book I fear no one else will 
mention, my own Voussoir, and Other 
Poems (Murray Mints, on behalf of 
the S.P.C.K.)? This, I think, is the 
other book forgotten by Lord David 
Softly. 


FROM THE HON. VITAMIN 
BREVIS, F.R.S.L., F.R.H.S. 

Though I still whisper my thoughts 
to my _ tape-recorder among = my 
elecampane, my green fingers are too 
muddy for browsing through many new 
books these days. 

I can, I think, commend with safety 
Pugin Stoup’s Voussoir, and Other 
Poems (Murray Mints), because such 
delicate studies of puberty and the 
Prayer Book could have been written by 
no one else. Beautifully balanced, com- 
pellingly readable and in a class or field 
apart, and quite essential for the study 
of Felicia Hemans, no praise can be too 
high for Wreaths Around Well- 
loved Names, by Lord David Softly 
(Liquorice Allsorts), who alone could 
have written it. 

In quite another field, or class, or 
category, or vein, my thoughts, though 
I am supposed to comment only upon 
Books of the Year, go back so frequently 
to Particles (Feebler and Feebler), a 
book of charmingly uncritical essays by 
Sir Harold Hardrada. Who else could 
have written it? 
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Chosen by Eminent Contemporaries 


FROM LADY ROSABUD DAHLIA 
EXCELSIOR-WHIG, D.B.E. 

No book of 1956 is painted, I am sure, 
in colours more glowing, does more to 
bridge the gap between spirit and flesh, 
and has, while moving me most pro- 
foundiy, given me more exquisite and 
pure delight than the only one I have 
found time to read between receiving 
and answering your invitation—Vous- 
soir (S.P.C.K.), a booklet of verses by 
my dear godchild, Pugin von Pevsner 
Stoup, charmingly dedicated by Pugin 
to myself. He is now one of the elder 
statesmen of our poetry. 

I do hope also to find time to read, in 
the quite separate but not unrelated 
field of politics and public service, my 
old friend Earl Average’s Selected 
Answers at Question Time (Co- 
operative Wholesale Publishing Com- 
pany). And full marks, I feel sure, 
for The Rude, by Sir Gerald Kelly 
(Cadbury). 


FROM EARL AVERAGE, K.G., O.M.., 
C.H., F.R.S.L. 

Though I have retired now from the 
political arena I cannot refrain from a 
word of praise for the brilliant recol- 
‘ections- of my old friend and I can 
hardly say political opponent, Lady 
Rosabud Dahlia Excelsior-Whig, My 
Father’s Daughter (Murray Mints), 
which reveal to political students the 
ship of State from the Liberal angle. 

Straying also across the borders of 
politics into the golden realm of 
literature, I hold in my hand as I write 
two books quite impossible to lay down, 
The Rank Outsider, by Oliver Edwards 
(Times Refurbishing Company) and a 
slim volume which in the difficult days 
that lie ahead must prove an inspiration 
to all those who like myself find religion 
inseparable from the rough and tumble 
of political life. I refer to Voussoir, 
and Other Poems, by Murray Mints 
(Pugin Stoup), one of the most promising 
of our younger poets. I venture to place 
it in a class apart. 


Next week's contributors to this symposium 
will include Lady Elisabeth Cadillac, 
Victor Zangwill, Hardy Ames, Sir 
Mortaboy Sieve and Angus Aconite. 
Dr. F. R. Leavis has declined. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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America Day by Day 


UITE a bit saddish, the way 
America’s most cherished 
customs and traditions keep 

getting the old heave-ho these days. 
The latezt to become one with Nineveh 
and Tyre is the annual woolly bear hunt 
on Bear Mountain. Each autumn for 
nearly a decade it has been the practice 
of Dr. C. H. Curran, curator of insects 
and spiders at the Museum of Natural 
History, to take a paper bag and set forth 
accompanied by Mrs. Curran and a 
bevy of friends and well-wishers, to 
collect specimens of the caterpillar of 
that name and inspect them with a view 
to seeing what sort of a winter we were 
going to have. 

The idea has always been that if in 
the autumn the brown bands on the 
woolly bear were wide, conditions from 
December to March would be clement, 
while if they were narrow the populace 
was in for ice and snow and all the 
trimmings. And now Dr. Curran has 
rocked the country with a bombshell. 

“This,” he said, as the hunters 
returned to the hunting lodge and were 
gloating over the bulging paper bag, 
“is the last woolly bear hunt we will 








By P. 


conduct. Statistics over the last nine 
years show that the width of the little 
chiseller’s brown band can tell us 
nothing whatsoever about the weather. 
The woolly bear stands stripped of its 
mask at the bar of world opinion.” 

Well, naturally everyone was pretty 
appalled. Mrs. Curran fought to keep 
back the tears and many of those present 
paled visibly. A reporter from the New 
York Herald-Tiibune, who had come 
along partly for the ride and partly 
because there was a free lunch, was 
heard to cry “Oh, Doctor Curran, say 
it ain’t so!” but the doc was adamant. 
He had had it. 

‘Look what happened last year,” he 
said. 

One knows what was in his mind. 
Last October every woolly bear you 
met was sporting the widest possible 
bands, and the winter should have been 
spring-like. But was it? Not by a 
jugful. It was a stinker. Night after 
night, right into April, I had to chase 
my cat through snow that was up to my 
knees and got several nasty colds. No 
wonder Dr. Curran has felt compelled 
to take this strong line. As he rather 
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aptly puts it, you can fool all the people 
some of the time, you can even fool 
some of the people all the time, but 
you can’t fool all the people all the time. 
From now on the woolly bear means 
nothing in his life. He will take the 
high road and it the low road, and if 
they happen to meet he will merely nod 
coldly, if at all. 

The bright spot in what has happened 
—one should always look for the silver 
lining—is that the woolly bear can now 
go back to living its own life and 
thinking its own thoughts, knowing 
that it is not going to be hoiked abruptly 
from its reverie at any moment and 
shoved into a paper bag, a thing which 
always jars a contemplative caterpillar. 


With the coming of winter the college 
football season ends, and as I write 
these words the last games are being 
played and already the highly 
salaried performers who _ represent 
America’s institutions of learning will 
have had their last pay cheque till next 
October. This year has been interesting 
principally for the fact that Notre 
Dame, once invincible, has been put 
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“Come, Mrs. Tankerton 


through the wringer by its opponents 
each Saturday by a matter of forty 
points to nil. One assumes that the 
coach failed to give impressive enough 
pep talks. 

In American college football the pep 
talk is all important, and there comes to 
mind the one delivered some years ago 
by a Yale coach during the half-time 
interval in the Yale-Princeton match. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “1 want you 
to remember the name of the college 
you are playing for. Yale! Y is for 
youth. Young men of Yale can shape 
destiny. Yale! The A is for ambition. 
Ambitious men of Yale can always win. 
Yale! L stands for loyalty. ‘To the 
loyal sons of Yale theirs is a sacred trust. 
And finally E is for earnest. Nothing 
can stop earnest njen of Yale.” 

The players were profoundly 






























impressed. “Great speech!” said one 
of them to a colleague as they ran out 
on to the field. “Terrific,” agreed the 
colleague. ‘But it’s a good thing we 


aren’t the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology and Agriculture, or we'd 
never have got the second half started.” 

I wonder sometimes that coaches 
always stick to prose in these addresses 
of theirs. I should have thought that 
much more could have been done with 
inspirational poetry. I heard a little 
poem the other day that stirred me like 
a bugle and would, I imagine, stir the 
most insensitive of college footballers: 

Everyone said that it couldn’t be done, 

But he with a grin replied 

He’d never be one to say “ can’t be done,”’ 

Leastways not till he'd tried. 

So he buckled in with that same little 

grin, 
By golly, he went right to it. 
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surely that’s not all?” 


He tackled The Thing That Couldn't 
Be Done, 
And he couldn't do it. 


Apart from the fact that there is a 
dance hall on Broadway which has a 
large notice tacked to its front door 


MOST EXCLUSIVE PLACE IN 
TOWN 
and side by side with it another, equally 
large, that says 
EVERYBODY WELCOME 

I think the only other item of interest 
this week is the news that the husband 
of one of Elvis Presley’s fans tried to hit 
Mr. Presley in the eye because his wife 
kept a photograph of Mr. Presley in her 
wallet and sat staring worshipfully at 
it by the hour. This could not have 
happened to Colonel Nasser. 
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OOD evening.” 
“Good evening to you, sir.” 
“Ah, now, I wonder which 

it shall be.” 

“Light’s nice and fresh.” 
“Or Brown?” 
“Nip in the air, of course.” 

No, I think Light.” 

Very good, sir.” 

And put it in a tankard, will you?” 

‘Most certainly.” 

“Ah... that’s the stuff to give the 

troops.” 


OS 


Ma 


“‘Cheerio, sir.” 
“*Cheerio.”’ 


We 
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O Demon Alcohol 


I’m sorry if pubs don’t elate me 
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They did. There was a time when 1’d 
dawdle in them, crawl from one to 
another. Life (as Norman Cameron 
recalls it with Dylan Thomas) frothed 
“in barley-sugar round the lips.” I 
revelled in music-halls too, Harry Tate's 
switchable moustache and Billy Bennett’s 
perspiring charm, linked with a world of 
plush and gilt, mermaids and lodgers, 
sparrows waiting on horses, piers and 
beer and roundabouts, already on the 
way out. Only the jokes and the 
architecture stayed them. To enter into 
an enjoyment of this time-lag one 
merely walked down the shiny-tiled 
corridor—evilly littered with children 
and stinking of hops—of the pub on the 
corner. 

They still, some of them, preserve a 
mystery from the outside, dowdy and 
snug, or ornate with a sparkle. But step 
in, and what do you find? As likely as 
not a Tudor lounge, or Regency wall- 
papers and chromium stools, or a 
botanical saloon, or possibly something 
Neapolitan with striped awnings. 

All of which must be drunk away 
before elation sets in. 


O Demon Alcohol-—— 
we sip bottled beer, 
we hope to let off a couple of H-bombs 
in the spring, 
we queue three days for the ballet, 
we smoke ourselves silly so as to pay 
for a Health Service to make us well, 
we keep losing bits of Empire, with a 
bad grace; threatening Egypt—but sally 
out on the roads to maim and kill or be 
killed, 
we talk unceasingly of the weather, 
we bring up our watchdogs to watch TV, 
we love the Rope, 
we sip bottled beer 
—O Demon Alcohol, where have you 
brought us? 


The trouble is they—we-—have 
become self-conscious. ‘They aren’t so 
much pubs or locals as shop windows 
of a chain trade, and the comparative 
few who go in to squat at a table or 
slump on a stool preserve the glassy 
looks of those shop-window models 
grouped in a boudoir or clad for the 
moors (signified by a sprig of heather). 
We aren’t quite real. Some rotten 
revue has put us on. ‘The landlord 
crackles his newspaper. A 
chirps. Traffic shapes loom across the 
frosted pane. Now and then a glass is 


wireless 


raised, tilted. We imbibe the news. 
Somebody finishing and getting up to 
stroll away, or the street door pushed in, 
is an event. One reads a book. Oh, we 
are sober—too sober! 

What need for the notice restraining 
us? Dance and sing—do we look like 
it? Present cheques—who’d dare? Pass 
a betting slip—it never enters our 
calculations. Whatever we are here for 
it’s not to enjoy a fling. 

A “home from home”? Maybe. 
But unemployed is that row of beer- 
pulls, silent the telephone that once 
served a string of husbands kept late at 
the office, with cars broken down, 
unexpected calls, trains lost; and eyes 
keep going to the time that’s five 
minutes fast. 

Here are even one or two wives in 





person. 


“Quiet this evening.” 

“Quiet times.” 

“But it’s early yet.” 

“Wrong end of the week.” 

“Ah. Better give me another Light.” 

ti # tf if % 

Representatives of the millions out- 
side, we nearly.all fancy our beer off the 
conveyor belt, gassed. It’s the tipple to 
last; it’s safe;.it’s labelled; it costs more; 
it gratifies the working class who have 
stepped up to.the saloon. Belch is 
preferred to beer, with an obscure 
feeling that it’s what the doctor 
ordered. 

Slaves of the bottle! Then how we 
run to that Health Service with a com- 
plaint and to the chemist with a chit for 
another bottle “to be taken night and 
morning”! ‘‘The Mixture”: it’s our 
national drink, even before bottled beer. 
] like mine cocktaily and red rather than 
chalk-white; but every man to his taste. 
And this craving may be satisfied at any 


hour of the twenty-four. It is a pretty 
experience to mingle with the eager at 
an all-night chemist’s. We sit on chairs. 
We hand over the Arabic scrawl. A 
white-coated lab.-man may even make 
us up something fresh, pounded and 
mixed, tinctured, with a dash of this 
and a spot of that: it’s poured foaming 
into the bottle, corked, neatly papered 
and sealed; and for our bob or so we 
may even get a little round box of pills 
or capsules thrown in. Off we go into 
the night to have a high old time. 

Woe to the doctor who says “Salt and 
water”! 


Of course there are still pubs that 
aren’t a shell of something else, jolly 
pubs where one can sit under a skylight, 
and gilt-lettered mirrors reflect pillars 
and embossed ceiling and there are 
cornucopias cut in glass, and old 
leather benches round the space for a 
billiards-table, if not the table itself, and 
fat women squeeze a little man on a 
bench, and there’s a ruction and a fug 
and beer sucked from the bottomless 
horn, and a sailor's dog getting its 
whack, and a parrot swearing... But 
how often do we have to sit, numb and 
mum in quite other surroundings, 
dreaming of such! 


“Well, I must be moving along, | 
suppose. Nice chandelier you've got 
there.” 

“Saw it at 
exhibition.” 

“And I like the bowl of flowers lit 
up in a picture frame.” 

“Wife’s idea.” 

“Very bright, tell her 1 said so.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Good night—er—good day—er— 

“ Bye-bye, sir.” 

“ Bye-bye.” 


the Ideal Home 


G. W. STONIER 
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Almus Mater 


ITH the vague idea of winning 
some award or other for a 
book which I have not yet 
written on a subject still to be deter- 
mined, I am toying with the notion of 
doing my research at an American 
university and have therefore written a 
round robin to a dozen such establish- 
ments (all co-educational, of course) 
asking for particulars of residence. 
This morning comes a brochure from 
Penn State University, for the delights 
behind whose “brick and _ concrete 
fagade” I shall recklessly plump. ‘The 
brochure is called Habitat Hints for 
Penn State Coeds. It begins: “This is 
Penn State and your home away from 














By PAUL 


home! Its _ beautifully landscaped 
campus, tucked in among the hills, has 
seven residence halls. During your 
sojourn you will probably live in three 
or four of these.” 

Which, I wonder? Atherton Hall, 
whose Head Hostess is Mrs. Verna Bink 
assisted by Mrs. Anna Mae Glasgow, 
Mrs. Ethel Gorman, Mrs. Olivia Roush 
and Mrs. Leona McNaul? Or McElwain 
Hall, staffed by Mrs. Margaret Gluck, 
Mrs. Anne McCracken and Mrs. Sylvia 
Kreps? Simmons Hall, happy under the 
supervision of Mrs. Arburus Whipple 
and Mrs. Mary Pfahl? Or Thompson 
Hall, content in the protection of 
Mrs. Gladys Gummerson, Mrs. Ethel 
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“Talk about flying bedsteads!” 
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McKibben, Mrs. Naomi 
Mrs. Mercedes Askew? 

The decision is tremendously import- 
ant, because the brochure says that as 
I turn from the main lounge in each 
hall—“‘complete with piano, radio, 
record player, soft lights, gaily colored 
drapes and generous carpeting” —I 
shall see “a cheery office leading from 
a furnished apartment. This is your 
Hostess’s Haven. Stop in and meet 
your hostess when you first arrive on 
campus, for she will be your guide, 
your ‘answer box’ and your friend for 
all your college days.” 

My Answer Box (Mrs. Gladys 
Gummerson, perhaps) will show me the 
Recreation Room, beside which are 
Iccated ‘“‘kitchens, where snacks and 
goodies can be whipped up at a 
moment's notice, or a big pot of strong 
coffee for the long study hours ahead.” 
And then: ‘Now for the treat! Run 
up the stairs”—-I’m forty-four, Mrs. 
Gummerson, but I'll try—* 
door, and here it is. Your room! 
You'll quickly see that it’s furnished 
with beds”—how many?—“ dressers, 
desk-lamps, chairs, bedding, 
bookcases, plus colorful drapes and 
bedspreads. There are even waste 
baskets and towel racks. Glancing 
around, you may wonder what you need 
to bring from home.” 

I had rather begun to wonder, but the 
brochure is ready for me. I am to bring 
my bulletin-board, my dresser-scarfs, 
my small drying-rack (I can always 
store the large one), my sunbathing 
blanket, my wash-cloth, my sewing kit, 
my drinking cup, my heating pad and 
my glass goody-jar, because “food 
standing uncovered in your room may 
encourage six-legged creatures to 
appear.” 

I am not to bring my ottomans, my 
floor lamps, my clothes trees, my 
personal iron, my: popcorn popper and 
my hot plate. Ah, well. If one lives 
among young people one must be 
prepared to rough it; and if the plates 
are cold I can always warm mine up 
with my heating pad. 

Anyway I feel sure that once I have 
written some bulletins to put on my 
bulletin-board, had a swig or two out 
of my drinking cup and been issued 
with a room-key to protect such 
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“special valuables as jewelry and 
furs,” I shan’t miss my ottomans so 
much and may even become capable of 
coping with the “small bits of dust 
commonly called ‘kitties,’” which will 
appear in my room if I am a “Messy 
Molly.” 

I will not be a Messy Molly. I will 
be what the brochure calls a Chic 
Charlotte. For classes and spectator- 
sports I will wear my sweaters, my 
blouses (American for sports-shirts?), 
my loafers and my saddle-shoes with the 
“traditional” knee socks. For “more 
special occasions such as dinners, teas or 
church” I will wear “‘a hat,.a small 
purse, heels and hose”—even though 
these would be considered insufficient 
(especially for church) in stuffy old 
England. For dances I will wear my 
“long formals”; and for lounging in my 
room under my floor lamp, or for 
“engaging in active sports,” my pair of 
Bermuda shorts (nothing more?), though 
I note that these are forbidden in 
dining halls, administrative buildings 
and on the golf course. 

If I want to go home (unlikely) 
or make “‘some other out-of-town visit” 
(more likely) I shall leave my Pink Slip 
on file with my hostess and receive, in 
exchange, a Blanket Permission which 
“covers a wide range of permissions” 





and is not, as I thought at first blush, a 
permit to wear my sun-bathing. blanket 
instead of my pink slip. 

That phrase, “a wide range of per- 
missions,” practically clinches my enrol- 
ment—though now I see that there 
are certain minimal taboos. A paragraph 
headed Out or Bounps on the brochure’s 
final page says: 


A Matter of Grave Concern 


" ELL, some cracking good 
work has been done on this 
project, but there’s not half 

a lot of leeway to be made up. And, 

bear in mind, I want to know what you 

dor’t find out, as well as what you do. 

Because unless we keep on and on 

reminding the public that vital facts are 

being ruthlessly withheld from them by 
sinister, reactionary forces within the 

Palace, they’re eventually going to 

forget that they want to know those 

facts, and then where are we? Back 
with the Abominable perishing Snow- 
man, and all that Hungarian business.” 

“But they only wanted to know the 
facts in the first place because we told 
them they did.” 

“You keep your mouth shut. There’s 
not a mother in the length and breadth 
of this fair land of ours who doesn’t 
spend an anxious hour every day 


wondering whether the little Royal lad 
is having a proper schooling, just like 
her own little lad, and the little lad next 
door. She has a right to know. And it’s 
our bounden duty, as _ conscientious 
flaming journalists, to break through 
the veils of secrecy and reassure her. 
Moreover, if after our investigations we 
find we cannot reassure her, then we 
must tell her the truth, however painful 
it may be. For we must never forget 
that the whole thing may be a cunning 
and complicated wangle—a proper put- 
up job from start to finish: the little lad 
we have here in these photos, in- 
nocently kicking a football, may actually 
be a double! A stand-in! The little 
Royal lad himself may in fact be miles 
away, lolling in some luxurious school all 
on his tod, with no hard sums, and no 
net-ball when it’s cold—cosseted and 
coaxed and not treated like the little lad 
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All men’s residence halls and apart- 
ments in general are out of bounds to 
coeds. 

I have read this sentence through 

several times and it can only mean one 

thing: that the American noun “coed,” 

far from being common to both sexes 

as in England, is unequivocally feminine. 
I, alas, am not. 


By ALEX ATKINSON 


next door at all: with his homework 
done for him by some Civil Servant, and 
a spoonful of sherry slipped into his 
morning milk. It’s a possibility—and, 
by God_ I hasten to add that there'll be 
a bonus for the first one of you blighters 
to come to me with proof that it actually 
is the case, because that wouldn’t half 
be a turn-up for the book; I’m not 
kidding. 

“Meanwhile, let us redouble our 
efforts. I want some dope on these here 
teachers, for a start. Are any of them 
Socialists? We might start something 
there. Prince Gets Left-wing Slant On 
Magna Carta. Or have any of them 
been divorced? Do they play cards for 
money in the lunch-break? I want to 
know what malign influences the little 
lad is being subjected to, and there’s 
bound to be a loophole somewhere. 

“Then again, what really goes on 
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“Skow the British public a novelty and they'll queue for hours.” 


inside that school? It’s all very well 
coming here with photos of all the little 
lads playing soccer—that was a good 
bit one of you dug up about him not 
getting his knees dirty—but what 
I want is the whole truth. The public 
has a right to know exactly how many 
times he kicked the ball—and in which 
direction. Whether he used his right 
foot or his left. What he remarked 
when somebody tripped him. Whether 
he was fed too many passes by little lads 
hoping for sinecures when they grow 
up. And so on. 

“And why can’t we have some 
pictures taken indoors? I’m doing all 
I can to get a camouflaged television 
camera smuggled into the geography 
class, but these things take time. 
Meanwhile, I want you to show your 
blinking initiative. I want you to go in 
there disguised as clock-winders, attend- 
ance officers, blackboard salesmen, 


student teachers, Ministry of Education 
narks, caretakers, meter-readers, parents, 
milkmen—anything you like, so long as 
I get results. The public knows what 
the little lad next door does at school 
why should they be deliberately pre- 
vented from finding out what the little 
Royal lad does? I want a tape-recording 
of him getting stuck in his twice-times 
tables—I/s the Prince Overworked? 1 
want a copy of the first report he takes 
home—Queen Told Prince Must Con- 
centrate. I want someone to knock off 
one of his exercise books—The Prince 
Did This Sum: Could your Little Lad? 
I want an exclusive interview with him 
~-is he happy? Does he hide sweets in 
his desk? .Does he think schools ought 
to be abolished? Will he write a weekly 
column for us? What does he want to 
be when he grows up? Stuff like that. 
“And finally I want a really heart- 
rending leading article, addressed direct 
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to the pulsing heart of every parent in 
the country, asking whether they think 
it right that the poor little lad’s educa- 
tion should be carried on in an atmo- 
sphere of humbug, with detectives in 
attendance, in the blinding glare of 
relentless publicity, with the cheap press 
poking its nose, etc., etc.—all that 
stuff. Finishing up ‘Is it not high time 
the little lad was allowed to lead a 
normal life like everybody else?’ And a 
quotation from Shakespeare or someone. 

“All right. That takes care of news. 
Now, about features .. .” 


& & 


Force Majeure 
**Methodist Sisterhood.—Addressing a 

meeting in the Methodist Church on 
Wednesday the Rev. R. G. Parsons chose 
as his subject ‘A bed, a table, a stool, and 
candlesticks.’ The chair was taken by the 
president (Mrs. Parsons).”’ 

The Isle of Wight County Press 
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Oh, What’s She Doing These Days? 


HE Old Girls Bulletin, which is 
posted to us all two or three 
times in the course of a year by 

the school which I first went to in 1914, 
always seems to arrive while I am out, 
and when I see it on the table in the 
hall, as I open the front door, I am 
always pleased and I always pounce on 
it and skim eagerly through the long 
pages faintly mimeographed in violet 
ink to see if there are any names of girls 
whom I once knew. 

Why? 

Why should I like to read that 
Marjorie Allbutt (1917-1919) will become 
a grandmother for the fourth time this 
September. Congratulations Marjorie! 

The Marjorie I remember had a long 
brown plait tied at the end with a 
stiff black ribbon and no grandchildren, 
and when I used to see her every day 
she did but add one more faintly dis- 
tasteful drop to the generally tepid brew 
of the term. Why do I get a small but 
definite kick out of imagining Celia 
Roberts (1913-1918) still living at 
Andover with her mother? 1 don’t want 
to visit her; I should be dismayed in- 
deed if she visited me: nothing could be 
farther from my, intention than writing 
to her or her mother; I simply enjoy 
the small, neat picture that she makes, 
moving around within the frame in her 
navy serge gym. tunic and white blouse. 
Perhaps I like the tableau because she 
can’t get out of it and make herself a 
nuisance. 

At our school you were expected to 
be a scholastic success or a missionary, 
and if you did not do that no-one on the 
Staff cared what you became or how 
brilliantly you did it. Once one of us, a 
big fat laughing girl some years older 
than me, became a comedienne; she 
was broadly, inescapably, slapstickishly 


funny in a way that not even Miss Evans, 


the sarcastic one, could have dismissed 
with her slight smile as “ very amusing,” 
and she also made a great deal of broad 
and inescapable money for herself. 

The Bulletin always spoke of her 
with a note of slightly weary reserve. 
“Phyllis Court (1909-1914) is appear- 
ing in another new musical comedy, at 
His Majesty's Theatre. This ts the third 
leading part Phyllis has taken in a 
London musical play.” 

(Couldn’t keep off it, you see. Very 


By STELLA GIBBONS 
regrettable. If it had been Shakespeare, 
now ... that would have been quite 
different.) 

Another of us owned a voice of 
startling power and beauty. Heard at 
the concerts which were held in Hall 
on our Open Day (but we called it 
Founders), the marvellous young sound 
almost blew sky-high the whole dim, 
trim, pleasant conspiracy on which our 
school was founded: that if you behave 
properly, poetry and mystery and danger 
do not exist. In the years that were 
ahead, The Bulletin used to comment: 
Angela Wilkins (1915-1917) continues 
to appear at Covent Garden, and turned 
with almost obvious relief to tell us that 
Betty Tooth (1924-1929) is now secretary 
to the Assistant Personnel Manager of the 
Plastic Firescreen Company Ltd. Betty 
saw Magda Mullins at Winter Meeting 
and Magda writes to us that Betty 
‘finds her work absorbing but harassing 
when there’s a rush on, as there is every 
so-when ! 1?” 

As the years pass, the names of 
people whom I knew grow fewer, 
naturally. But there is also a kind of 
fascination in imagining the girls whom 
I have never seen, who went to the 
school after 1921, the year that I left. 
A name interests me, and I imagine its 
owner moving through those Victorian 
classrooms of shining wood the colour 
of toffee, or sitting at a desk where, 
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perhaps, my own initials are carved, 
and gazing vacantly up at the window 
with the peculiar bird depicted in blue 
stained glass at which I too used to stare 
and tap my pencil (I suppose it is 
a patent one, to-day) on my teeth 
when bogged down in a mathematical 
problem. 

Some of us are still bogged down. 
Hetty Philben (1947-1950), for example. 
“We hear,” says The Bulletin grimly, 
as if Hetty had just managed to gasp it 
down the telephone as she staggered 
past with her arms full of children on 
her way to the launderette, “that Hetty 
is living in the country and has three 
small sons all under six.” 

But sometimes it casts a brilliant sun- 
set light, as when it tells us that Peggy 
Martin (1917-1919) was married this 
autumn to William Warren, Esquire. 

Peggy Martin? But she must be at 
least fifty. Oh, no, wait a bit, wasn’t she 
in the Lower Third when I was. in 
my last year? That would make her . . . 
yes, she can’t be as old as that. Well, 
good luck to Peggy. She was a pretty 
child, as I remember her, and wasn’t 
she one of the first people to shingle? 
Or was that Myfanwy Wales? 

A-procession of shingles, bobs and 
those large black bows of a quite 
ravishing becomingness here passes 
across memory’s screen, together with 
the recollection of a young girl recently 
seen in Paris wearing just such a bow 
tied on sausage curls half-way down her 
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back. Wait long enough, and fashions 
return. 

The Bulletin had its own way of 
dealing with our engagements and 
marriages. 

In its earliest days, nearly forty years 
ago, it assumed that men, with the 
exception of the famous ones who gave 
away prizes on Founders, and the school 
gardener, did not exist. Later it took 
to giving stiffly, in full, the names of the 
men whom we had acquired. 

Sheila Crampton (1930-1934) has 
announced her engagement to Mr. Fames 
Royce Rowbottom, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. Congratulations Sheila, and 
later still it began to record male visits 
to such of the school activities as they 
could with seemliness be admitted to. 

Alice’ Lace (1938-1941) was present 
at Autumn Meeting to play tennis for 
the Old Girls. There to watch her were 
Mr. Bowling and Morris, Arthur, 
Christopher and John, not to forget little 
Peter. 

Later yet, it sometimes confused the 
names of fathers and sons and forgot 
to tell us which was which. This was 





after the Parents’ Association had 
brought about a closer linking between 
the fathers of the girls and the school. 
Am I only fancying that this slight 
slackening of grip on the current scene 
extending outside school has increased 
in the last ten years? (I instinctively use 
the ample time scale when thinking 
about The Bulletin, because, after all, 
it was more than forty years ago that I 
read the first number, walking home 
from school through the shabby streets 
of North London with my satchel slung 
on my shoulder. I learned with more 
boredom than interest that Madge 
Pardeloe and Eunice Fitt [1902-1910] 
continue to do God’s work teaching the 
Three Rs to little black children in South 
Africa, and threw the long sheets of 
thick paper aside as soon as I got home.) 
There had been much talk at school 
during recent weeks about The Bulletin 
and the selfless devotion, as our head- 
mistress put it, with which Miss 
Gosswood had thrown herself into 
founding, editing, preparing and collect- 
ing information for, its first number. 


Miss Gosswood. Gossers. I always 
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turn to the list of names on the second 
page of The Bulletin, wondering 
whether she is still with us, and, so far, 
she still is. 
Honorary Editor: 
Gosswood, M.A. 
The long skirt of fine fawn cloth, and 
the matching blouse of crépe-de-chine 
decorated with faggot-stitch that she 
wore every Wednesday when she 
taught me history, were highly unsuit- 
able for throwing herself into anything. 
She bleated; she had a great pale 
hooked nose and melancholy eyes 
behind pince-nez. I used to be faintly 
charmed by the-slenderness of the long 
gold chain on which her watch was worn; 
a series of minute links and flat discs 
delicately chased. As a teacher she was 
inept, and when we saw her thus 
elegantly clad on every Wednesday we 
used to mouth one to another, A// 
Dressed Up and Nowhere to Go. ‘Tigers 
are cruel, and schoolgirls are crueller. 
Gossers must be ninety. But no; 
perhaps she is not so old as that; those 
clothes made them look so much older 
than they were, and perhaps when she 


Helena Frances 


“I’ve just worked out that added together we could get one hundred and twenty years for this job.” 
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“Of course, you're lucky—yours curls naturally.” 


taught me history she was not much 
more than thirty-two. But already it 
was clear that the only romance and 
true love in the life of Gossers was going 
to be The School. How we disliked it 
when the colour came unbecomingly up 
into her sallow face and her eyes grew 
moist as she talked of The School and 
what it should mean to us; what a figure 
of fun we made of that clever, innocent, 
dutiful woman, rich as some great droll 
in the pages of Dickens. 

If, as I like to fancy, the voice of ‘The 
Bulletin is the voice of Gossers, then it 
is no wonder as the years go on, 
each one different and each exactly the 
same, that the voice has grown just 


find time to visit 


slightly plaintive. Gossers retired, I 
think, some years ago, but she still 
lives, as she has since 1932, in one of 
the quiet roads near the School and I am 
sure that a great deal of her retirement 
leisure is spent there. 

Doreen Insull (1947—1950) has heen 
staying in the neighbourhood but did not 
School, says The 
Bulletin with a faintly waspish note of 
reproach. 

As I put it back on the hall table and 
return to the present, with the fleeting 
wish to know what that darling South 
African, Mary Mantrap (Easter ‘Term 
1919), is doing these days and the 
certainty that The Bulletin is not likely 
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either to know or to tell me if it did, | 
decide, not for the first time, that I shall 
not go this year to Autumn Meeting. 

It’s a queasy feeling, being two people 
at once, and I shall leave them all with 
Gossers, ‘‘still taking an active interest 
in our doings at School.” 


a a 


‘Fifty vears ago the Daily Mail said that 
Ar Home: The new battleship Dread- 
noughts’s 12-in. guns fired the most 
powerful salvo in Navy history. ABROAD: 
A French submarine sank with all hands off 
the coast of Tunis.’’—Daily Mail 


Those were the days all right. 


Abso-Stinko-Lutely, My Hearties ! 


of the new German Army when he 
first enters a NATO mess. Striving 
to remember whether Clarks are 
addressed as Nobby or Pincher, anxious 
not to make a gaffe in drinking the toast 
of “Our Mothers,” he listens intently 
to the conversation around him. 
Here, an American captain and a 
British flight-lieutenant are chatting 
knowledgeably about sugar daddies, 
G-strings and smashers from the 
Wrennery. There, half a dozen polyglot 
seniors from NORTHAG are swopping 
reminiscences of Archie and Alex, Boy 


if is a difficult moment for an officer 





and Birdie. Over by the door a British 
colonel is saying, austerely, to one of his 
subalterns: “It is not cricket to wear 
brothel-creepers on a guest night.” 

A baffling world. Yet the German 
officer who equips himself with a copy 
of The Military Eitzen (1957), by 
Studienrat Kurt Hilmar  Eitzen 
(Oxonian), can hold his own in this 
exacting milieu with little fear of 
dropping a clanger. 

The Military Eitzen, published from 
Bonn, is a 550-page German-English, 
English-German dictionary containing 
all the words a good NATO man should 
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‘A happy and prosperous New Year, sir.” 
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By E. S. TURNER 
know, besides a great many that he 
ought not to know. It is now in its 
fourth edition. Long before Hitler’s war 
the Eitzen was earning bemused tributes 
from British military and_ technical 
magazines. A reviewer of a more recent 
edition expressed astonishment, that 
Herr Eitzen could furnish a German 
equivalent of “Attaboy!” (Gut, der 
Mann!). Encouraged by such testi- 
monials, Herr Ejitzen now includes 
““Abso-bloody-lutely,”” which he renders 
rather mildly, as unbedingt, and “‘Abso- 
stinko-lutely,” interpreted as __ stink- 
besoffen. Surely, however, stinkbesoffen 
is merely the translation of “stinko.” 
Come, come, Herr Eitzen, what is the 
German for ‘“Abso-stinko-lutely”? 
One thing is certain: no one can read 
The Military Eitzen without being 
impressed by the compiler’s extensive 


‘acquaintance with what he calls the 


“naughty words” of the Western 
Allies. It is, no doubt, necessary that 
the rising German officer should be able 
to translate such military classics as 
The Naked and The Dead. The risk is 
that some day a German GSO3, in 
stress of emotion, will be tempted to 
employ towards an equal, or inferior, 
the alarming variant of “Buzz off” 
furnished by Herr Eitzen, following it 
up, perhaps, with “sumbitch,” “un- 
mitigated ass” or “‘pimple-faced son of 
a landlubber’s sow.” 

It is bad enough, some may feel, to 
familiarize the conscientious Germans 
with phrases like “couldn’t care less” 
and the mysterious ‘‘cream me foot” 
(rendered, even more mysteriously, as 
mein’n fuss mit schlagsahne), though 
there is no reason why they should not 
be encouraged to exclaim, if it makes 
them feel any better, “Good show!” 
“Lovely grub!” and “Never a dull 
moment.” 

No one should suppose that The 
Military Eitzen is primarily a_ book 
of slang. It contains translations of 
hundreds of phrases like ‘atomic 
barrage,” ‘“‘intercontinental ballistic 
missile,” and even “flyableness” and 
“exterminating engineer.” Yet one 
feels that Herr Eitzen is really happiest 
when assisting British, Americans and 
Germans to understand each other’s 
small talk. He seems to have no illusions 
about the staple of off-duty military 
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conversation, for his pages are well 
sprinkled with entries like “tiles, night 
on the,” “altogether, in the,” “falsies” 
(gummibusen), “honey bunnie,” “call 
girl,” ‘“‘amateur girl,” “fraulein-crazy ” 
and ‘‘madam.” 

Naval types are rather neglected by 
Herr Eitzen. However, he defines 
breeziness as “the frank and easy way 
of naval officers” and lists such phrases 
as “My hearties!” (rather tamely, 
Leute!) and ‘“Yo-heave-ho!” (Zu- 
gleich!; Hau-ruck!); expressions which 
no doubt he has overheard used by 
members of the Allies’ Rhine flotillas. 

Herr Eitzen is aware of the weakness 
among officers for referring to exalted 
seniors by nicknames; his difficulty, 
clearly, is to furnish enough up-to-date 
examples. He was able to include “Al” 
(Alfred Maximilian Gruenther), but 
hardly had the Eitzen gone to press 
when Al retired from NATO. More 
usefully, perhaps, Herr Eitzen cites the 
nicknames which the British Army 
traditionally gives to men called Smith, 
Clark, Wilson, Martin and Hughes, and 
also the nickname which, apparently, 
the United States Army bestows on men 
called Young (Brigham). 

One can only speculate where it was 
that Herr Eitzen gleaned the notion that 
““Alexander’s Ragtime Band” stands 
(or stood) for “Admiralty emergency 
service,” and that “The System” 
means “‘an informal, four-fold under- 
standing among certain union officials, 
businessmen, gangsters and politicians 
(New York Port).” He has not yet got 
round to defining “‘'The Establishment.” 
The 17th 21st Lancers may be pardon- 
ably curious to know who informed 
Herr Eitzen that the Sixth Airborne 
Division were the Death or Glory 
Boys. 

But if Herr Eitzen slips up now and 
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“7 wonder if I could borrow a cupful of gin?” 


then, it is clear that his heart is in 
the right place. He understands the 
difficulties of the military well enough 
to define a beauty spot as “any piece of 
land the British Army wants.”’ In doing 
so, he gives a glimpse of his method. 
Almost any writer who makes that kind 
of jest in whatever journal, any sub- 
editor who puts up a flashy headline on 
a military topic, is liable to find his jeu 
d’esprit remembered by Herr Eitzen, 
though it may have been forgotten by 
the rest of the world. 

In no department is the compiler’s 
range of interests better shown than in 
that of abbreviations. _Cummfu, he 
says, stands for ‘complete utter monu- 
mental military foul-up.””» CICCU looks 
no less ominous, but it merely denotes 


” 


Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian 
Union. As is pardonable in a proud 
Oxonian, Herr Ejitzen lists numerous 
sets of initials beginning with OU, like 
OUGC (Oxford University Golf Club). 

There are, as everyone knows, fifteen 
nations in NATO. Anyone who has 
tried to explain Brown Windsor to a 
Greek evsone or to inform an Italian 
commodore what Scotsmen wear under 
the kilt will agree that The Military 
Eitzen should be available in many more 
languages. Incidentally, Herr Eitzen 
says that Brown Windsor is_ soap. 
Surely it is also sometimes soup? On 
the other hand, White Windsor is soap, 
but never soup—or is it? Perhaps Herr 
Eitzen will clear up this minor mystery 
in his next edition. : 


The Negroes kept on Laughing 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ARCHING through Georgia 
in a bus, I bought the 
Columbus Ledger, and came 


upon the following advertisement: 


WANTED: 500 more Law Abiding, 
Freedom Loving, Gentile American 
Men from 18 and up to join ‘the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Columbus Klan Number 21 meets 


By LORD KINROSS 


every Monday Night at Lodge Hall 

corner 24th and Hamilton. Charted in 

Washington. Legal in 40 States. A 

clean, one hundred per cent American 

Organization. 

It was thus that I came to meet the 
Imperial Wizard. He would prefer, he 
said in reply to my call on the telephone, 
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to mect me secretly, within the four 
walls of my hotel bedroom. I repeated 
my name, once or twice, and the 
number of my room. No wizard, it 
seemed, of mere trifles, he forgot the 
name, and remembered the number 
wrongly. I found him eventually 
downstairs, looking lost before an 
equally lost room clerk, and apparently 
reluctant to reveal his name—a Law 


Gentile, 
Clean, One hundred per cent American 
Man named Eldon Edwards, who rules 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

No Ike, no Elvis, no star of the screen, 
the Knight of Knights stared towards 


Abiding, Freedom Loving, 


me through rimless glasses, from 
unsmiling brown eyes glazed as aspic. 
A good Baptist by religion, a good paint- 
sprayer by trade (“Hitler,” say his 
enemies, “had a paint-brush too”), his 
suit was brown, his skin was mottled, 
one of his nostrils was a little bit 
swollen. Making sure that my bedroom 
door was locked, he began, in a slow, 
low voice to tell me a few non-secret 
things about this top secret society of his. 

“Mongolization—yes Mongolization 
—stares us all in the face,” he said, 
staring me in the face. ‘‘ We all know— 
you know—that it is Russia’s intention 
to Mongolize the world, to mix the 
White Race with the Black so as to 
bring it under Communist control. The 
Catholics are behind this too, and so, 
of course, are the Jews. Both have their 
cwn <ecret societies for the purpose of 
stirring up the riggers.” 

The Catholics had their Knights of 











Columbus. Could he spell the name of 
the Jewish society? No, he couldn't. 
But he pronounced it again. 

“Tt is the Jewish Gestapo,” he 
explained. “We are ‘Protestant 
Christians, united to protect the 
American Constitution and to uphold 
the Biblical scriptures. The Bible, of 
course, teaches us race segregation.” 

“In what passages exactly?” 

He hesitated. ‘Well, the Bible is a 
big book.” 

So here is the Klan, licenced by 
the Attorney-General of the State of 
Georgia, to ensure that each race has its 
rights, the right of the white child to go 
to a white school and of the black child 
-to go to a black. It distributes anatomical 
leaflets, with apes on one side, negroes, 
all but identical, on the other; also a 
ballad beginning: 

When a white girl marries a negro, the 

sun of her life goes dozen, 

And glaring spots of sin appear on her 

white wedding gown. 

Its Knights dress up in robes and 
hoods and helmets; wave flags and thump 
Bibles; scream through the cities in 
columns of expensive cars (the Wizard 
has three at his personal disposal); and 
burn Crosses, symbols for all to see, of 
the Klansman’s Flaming Zeal. Once 
upon a time such performances struck 
awe into the black hearts of the liberated 
slaves. To-day the negro children 
laugh away at them gaily, as at most 
entertainments. 

The Ku Klux Klan is one of several 
Renevolent Fraternal Orders, ‘‘organ- 
ized for social and charitable purposes.” 
The National Association for the Pre- 
servation of the White Race Inc. is 
another. Some of these societies object 
to water fluoridation, and income tax, 
and polio vaccine, almost as much as to 
negroes and Catholics and Jews. But 
here in Atlanta, on Auburn Avenue, is 
a charitable fraternity of a different 
kind, that of the Masons of Georgia. 

The Grand Master of this branch of 
the Order is Mr. John Wesley Dobbs, 
no Wizard, but a lively old gentleman in 
a check suit, with a golden watch-chain, 
and bright eyes which dance behind 
their lenses. He whirled me, as in a 
gust of wind, through his Masonic 
building, from its radio station to its 
dental clinic, from its playrooms to its 
libraries and its offices concerned with 
welfare, throwing out bright, dis- 
connected remarks: “‘ Victor Hugo said 
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‘Remove ignorance and misery’ You 
remember? ... Don’t you just love that 
old tune the disc jockey’s playing, 
‘Mean to Me’? ... America started a 
new kind of democracy, like the Greeks. 
What’s become of it? . .. Have you 
heard my daughter Mattiwilda? She 
sings at Covent Garden. God gave her 
her vocal chords.” 

Mr. Dobbs is a negro, the son of a 
slave, but, as he says, “I myself missed 
the institution by seventeen years.” 
Miss Mattiwilda Dobbs, his daughter, 
gets a good welcome when she comes to 
Auburn Avenue, but must be careful, 
forgetting Metropolitan customs, not to 
stray beyond the end of it into the hotels 
and the bars and the restaurants where 
the Whites have chosen to segregate 
themselves. Their newspapers, in 
recording her visits, are tactful enough 
not to refer to her colour or to divulge 
the extent of her fame. At which the 
negroes of the Avenue laugh. 

Auburn Avenue is an_ essentially 
American street, with its drug stores 
and its cafés and its long line of sleek 
cars parked by the kerb. But it is 
livelier than most. The bank manager 
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shows an extra expansiveness, welcom- 
ing his clients to premises done in 
the Contemporary style, with extra- 
glamorous secretaries smiling at extra- 
functional desks among extra-tropical 
plants. The Vice-President of the 
Insurance Company has an extra dis- 
tinction, praising eloquently those glories 
of American civilization which all, alas! 
do not yet share. The ladies of the local 
luncheon club display an extra chic, 
coloured accessories flaring against 
black, and an extra appreciation of the 
speeches on Human Relations. In a 
Republican office, ablaze with an extra 
ration of Red, White and Blue, an extra- 
Republican gentleman, with a diamond 
Ike brooch in his buttonhole, and a 
bow-tie in the Old Harrovian colours, 
expatiates on the work of his National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured Peoples. 

It is all thoroughly American—and 
all black. The proprietors of the shops 
and the cafés, the bank manager, the 
vice-president of the insurance com- 
pany, this Republican of Republicans— 
all are negroes. And they laugh with 
a shrug of the shoulders as_ the 
State’s solemn, thin-lipped, white-faced 
Attorney-General, segregated up aloft 
beneath the white Roman dome of the 
Georgian Capitol, raps out explosively : 
“Never can they reach the White level 
of culture. Never shall we give in to the 
Communists, who control that Associa- 
tion of theirs. Never shall my son go to 
school with them—why, twenty-five 
per cent of them are bastards.” 

And so through Alabama with, alas! 
no banjo but merely a brief-case on my 
knee. In Montgomery I called upon a 
Senator, a country gentleman as solemn 
as the Georgian Attorney-General but 
slower in his speech, with a soft 
Southern accent and the blank brown 
eyes of the Wizard. He confessed to me 
that he and his organization were having 
some trouble with the Radicals. 

“They want to go for the Jews as 
well as the negroes,” he explained. 
“But in my opinion we need everyone, 
even the Jews, to help us whip this 
thing. ‘The negroes?” he proceeded, in 
reply to my question, “they ’re a people 
with no character, no morals, no brain 
power: I know, because they ve worked 
our lands for over a century. Their 
universities? Just a racket. If a negro 
Ph.D. was sittin’ here, he’d be talkin’ 
in English, just like you and me. But 


get him back among his own people, 
and all of a sudden he’d get mad at 
someone, and act like an animal.’ 

For the moment no negro Ph.D. was 
sitting there. So I went in search of 
one, who had invited me to take a 
drink in his house, there being no bar 
where the two of us could legally meet. 
My taxi-driver had never heard of the 
street where he lived. 

“We don’t get any call,” he explained, 
“to go to these coloured neighbour- 
hoods. They have their own cabs, with 
their own coloured drivers. We want 
none of them.” 

My host, with a fellow Ph.D. 
of friendly young dons, as it might 
be from Oxford or Cambridge— 
welcomed me. He stripped the Cello- 
phane covers off the armchairs and sofa, 
and poured me out a glass of Bourbon 
and water. They talked of the strange 
ways of these Whites. 

“Do you sometimes get mad at 
them?” I asked. 

He smiled. ‘“‘What’s the use of 
getting mad? We've got to go easy on 


a pair 
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this thing, find ways of saving their 
faces. We're not forcing any issues. 
That’s the right way to win.” 

It was an evening of jolly jokes: Jim 
Crow jokes, for instance. In Alabama 
there is integration in the Heavens alone. 
When they descend from their aircraft, 
Black and White separate, go to wash 
off the grime of the journey through 
doors marked respectively, ‘‘ Men. 
Women. — Men Colored. Women 
Colored,” with one marked “Janitor” 
keeping them apart. In the railroad 
stations it is the same. 

My host laughed reminiscently. The 
other day he and a friend had taken an 
early train from Montgomery station. 
The Janitor was not yet on duty, 

“] needed a wash. So while the man 
at the desk was busy, issuing a ticket 
to my friend, I walked in through the 
door marked Men—not the Coloured 
one. It was the first time I had seen 
one of these places. Frankly I was 
disappointed. I had expected something 
in the nature of silver cuspidors and 
golden stools. But it was rather a 
crummy sort of place, with shabby 
woodwork, and a lot of plaster peeling 
off the walls. While 1 bought my ticket 
my friend went in. He thought the same 
about it. And afterwards we had a good 
laugh together in the train.” 

In the Montgomery buses Whites 
used to sit in front and Blacks behind, 
until one day a black lady, a Mrs. Rosa 
Parks, refused to move back and give 
her seat to a white gentleman, because it 
meant she would have to stand. 

“She was an ideal type to become a 
popular heroine,” said the Ph.D. 
“Attractive and quiet and a churchgoer, 
looking just like a symbol of Mother’s 
Day.” 

Four days later she appeared in court 
and was fined— and from that moment 
the negroes stayed off the buses. All 
day long they stood at the street corners, 
laughing and laughing as the buses, all 
but empty, drove by. 

After an hour or so of this the Mayor 
of Montgomery got on the telephone to 
a prominent member of the negro com- 
munity, demanding “Will you please 
stop your people laughing? The bus- 
drivers don’t like it.” At which the 
negroes laughed all the more. 

That was a year ago. They are now 
back on the buses, having achieved their 
objective. 

And they are still laughing. 








In the City 


Competition for Eighth Night 

T is a good idea, I always think, to 

introduce a note of seriousness at 
even the gayest of City parties. A 
cerebral exercise—on the lines of what 
follows—allows the host to water his 
stock and declared dividend of whisky 
and brandy without fear of detection, 
and removes the fatuous fixed-interest 
grins from the faces of his guests. Tick 
what you consider to be the correct 
answer to each question, check with the 
symbols at the end and allow yourself 
a tax-free marks bonus of 15 per cent. 

1. If the average level of prices at 
January, 1956, is taken as 100 (it is), and 
you happen to know that shopkeepers 
have been adjusting their price-tickets 
ever since, what would you say was the 
official index on Christmas Eve? (a) 
227, (b) 95, (c) 103. 

2. According to Sir John Braithwaite, 
Chairman of the Stock Exchange, the 
Bank of England’s registers contain the 
names of 2,150,000 investors in British, 
Dominion, and Colonial government 
stock. How many Joneses are listed? 
(a) 37,000, (4) 173,000, (c) 251,000. 

3. The largest oil tanker fleets in the 
world are those of Britain, Norway, the 
U.S.A. and Liberia (in that order). 
Britain’s fleet is rated at 5,349,000 
gross tons. What is the tonnage of the 
Russian tanker service? (a) 4,809,000, 
(6) 1,200,500, (c) 221,000. (Note: the 
Russians invented the tanker, the petrol 
engine and the word O.I.L.—Ordinary 
Industrial Lubricant.) 

4. The Stock Exchange quotes the 
securities of numerous companies, and 
so indirectly provides work for about 
two dozen full-time City editors. You 
are not asked to comment on the pin- 
striped by-product, but to estimate 
the number of companies quoted. 
(a) 25,000, (6) 250,000, (c) 5,000. 


5. Only twenty-three of the twenty 
thousand post offices in Britain have 
refused, as conscientious objectors, to 
sell Premium Bonds, and according to 
Lord Mackintosh business during the 
first month, November, has been “very 
satisfactory.” The £46,500,000 worth 
of bonds sold will go into “‘Ernie’s”’ hat 
next June and the prize fund should 
amount to £930,000. How many 
prizes will be awarded at the first draw? 
(a) 2,041, (6) 22,041, (c) 14,022. 

6. It is not known how much money 
is hoarded in Britain under mattresses, 
in teapots and between pictures and 
their cardboard framing panels. It is 
known that small investors now have 
£2,400 million in National Savings 
Certificates, {£2,450 million in Life 
Assurance, and £2,750 million in 
savings banks. How much do they 
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In the Country 


Thin Plots 

HE larger a field the less a problem 

it is. I would prefer the respons- 
ibility of cropping the whole of Salis- 
bury Plain to the burden of some of 
these pocket handkerchief paddocks 
which make up so much of our acreage, 
especially in the West Country. Like 
most Devon farms, mine slopes off into 
a couple of narrow combes. The land 
on top of the hill is flat and divided into 
fairly regularly shaped fields of about 
twelve acres each: these can be cul- 
tivated, if not profitably, at least 
mechanically. In a good season one 
makes ends meet if one stretches them 
together. But it is these odd plots or, 
as we call them locally, “parcels” of 
land, of about an acre in extent, on the 
side of the hills, which run away with 
our diesel oil, patience, and profit. 

I’ve tried catch crops such as early 
potatoes and linseed. And though these 
grew and produced an average yield the 
fact remains that my pocket would have 
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have in Building Societies? (a) £500 
million, (6) £2,000 million, (c) £20,000 
million. 

7. Interest on deposits with the Post 
Office and the Trustee Savings Banks 
is at 2$ per cent. How much interest 
per annum can a husband and wife (for 
a change they can be treated as separate 
individuals with separate accounts) 
receive without having to pay income- 
tax? (a) £30, (b) £3, (c) £300. 

8. The world’s leading exporters are 
the U.S.A. (£17,000 million), Britain 
(£9,000 m.), Federal Germany (£7,000 
m.), Canada (£5,000 m.) and France 
(£4,500 m.). What are Egypt’s figures? 
(a) £4,000 m., (5) £400 m., (c) £40 m. 


ANSWERS 
Question 1, (c); 2, (a); 3, (ce); 4, (0); 
5, (b); 6, (6); 7, (a); 8, (6). 
MAMMON 


* 


suffered less if I had left the field 
growing gorse or bracken. At present 
costings it doesn’t pay to take machinery 
into such small fields. The only way to 
cultivate them is to put them down to 
permanent grass or turn them into 
orchards. 

The cost of planting an acre of 
apples is nearly £250. Your loss won't 
stop there, for the trees are sure to fruit, 
somebody has to be paid to spray them 
and pick them. And when your lorry 
is laden with sacks of pippins it’s 
almost certain it will barely pay you to 
convey the fruit to market. I ruled 
apples right out as a possible crop. 
Next, I considered plums, but was 
advised that plums are almost synony- 
mous with glut. 

A grower of strawberries laughed 
sourly when I asked him if there was 
any profit to be had in that direction. 
The same bearish views were taken by a 
grower of early rhubarb, and a small- 
holder who had bravely tackled a steep 
valley and planted it with black currants. 
He had thought that there would be a 
good market for these currants for the 
manufacturer of cordials: he discovered 
it was too far from that market. 

Of all the farmers I’ve asked about 
cropping fields of less than one acre, 
only two show handsome and regular 
profit. One, a grower of early asparagus: 
the other, and he was in the super- 
tax class, produced buckwheat for 
budgerigars. This sounds an almost 
Restoration note in this Utility age. | 
think I take my cue from this and 
cultivate ants’ eggs which I will pack 
up in Cellophane to be fed to goldfish. 

RONALD DUNCAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


’Andley Cross 


Hunting with Mr. Jorrocks. R. S. Surtees. 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. Oxford 
University Press: Cumberlege, 12/- 


HATEVER Mr. Somerset 
Maugham may say on the 
subject, I cannot in general 


approve of the practice of boiling down 
the classics and presenting the public 
with just so much of a famous novel as 
may be easily understood by people 
quite unprepared to make the smallest 
mental effort while reading a book. If 
a proportion of what some great writer 
(Dickens, for example) wrote has, in the 
processes of time, become unreadable, 
the reader can skip. He _ should, 
however—so it seems to me—be made 
aware of what the author originally 
intended the book to be like. 

To this rule an exception must no 
doubt be made in the case of “young 
people.” Obviously it would be absurd 
to insist on the whole of Don Quixote 
or Gulliver's Travels. There are dreadful 
tediums in the former and a certain 
amount of dull stuff in the latter, too. 
A few episodes and sayings in literature 
should be known by everyone early in 
life. Accordingly, one must grudgingly 
admit that some abbreviated editions 
are permissible for the young. 

Here, for instance, we have Handley 
Cross, reduced from something over one 
hundred and fifty thousand words to 
about sixty-five thousand. ‘Two-thirds 
of it gone, in fact. ‘This volume is 
described by its editor, Mr. Lionel 
Gough, as “‘a consecutive narrative of 
Mr. Jorrocks’ Hunt, omitting all the 
non-hunting material.” 

Few would be prepared to put 
forward the theory that it would have 
been better to have omitted the hunting 
matter and left the rest in, tempting as 
such a paradox might be. ‘The fact is 
that if you read Surtees you must read 
about fox-hunting. Anyone not pre- 
pared to do so should resign himself 
to ignorance of an admirable author. 
At the same time there exist people still 
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unaware that the fox-hunting aspect is 
not the only side of the novels of 
Surtees. On the contrary, his social 
observation is immensely amusing and 
informative. It may be only incidental 
to the hunting passages, but it’s none 
the worse for that. 

Surtees was a writer of great gifts. 
He did not possess the will, the stamina, 
the need—some force of that kind— 
required to write a coherent story. He 
sets out only to deal with material to 





illustrate his own passion for fox- 
hunting. His novels meander about in 
a completely undisciplined fashion. At 
the same time he is a master of descrip- 
tion and dialogue, and he can splash his 
characters on to the canvas in a way 
that makes them live perhaps more 
effectively than those of a more pro- 
fessional writer like, say, Thackeray. 
Surtees has in him something of the 
Russian writer, Gogol. A very different 
sort of person, there is still the same 
knockabout humour through which, 
deep down, an innate melancholy can be 
discerned. Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour 
has more than a little in common with 
Dead Souls, in which a similar trip is 
taken by an ignoble hero through a 
series of contrasted houses and house- 


holds. 








MALGIb AN. 


The doings and sayings of Jorrocks, 
the Great Coram Street tea-merchant 
who becomes an M.F.H., make some of 
the most disjointed in form of even 
Surtees’ books, so that reducing them 
to the present shape cannot really be 
said to do them much harm. Even in 
this truncated edition there are some 
good remarks that have no connection 
with hunting: ‘‘She had been reckoned 
a beauty at Tooting, but had outlived 
all save the recollection of it,’’ or “ Life’s 
too short to enter into correspondence 
with a great official.” 

All the same, one regrets much that 
had to be omitted—the dinner party 
with Mrs. Muleygrubs, for example; 
and much that would perhaps be unsuit- 
able in an edition for Young People: 
for Surtees was free from Victorian 
prudery. However, if this book 
encourages people to read Surtees it 
will do good work whatever the 
omissions. 

Leech’s illustrations to Surtees are, of 
course, immortal, perfectly expressing 
the author’s mixture of humour and 
brutality. Any artist who follows him 
finds an immensely high standard set. 
Mr. Ardizzone’s pictures possess all 
that quiet, sad charm and muted 
though effective colour with which his 
admirers are familiar. Each one is an 
excellent design, especially that showing 
the curve of the train in which Jorrocks 
arrived at Handley Cross to be met by 
Captain Miserrimus Doleful. It should 
be noted, however, that Captain Doleful 
on that occasion was wearing Hessians 
and white moleskin breeches, not the 
blue overall trousers in which he is 
here depicted. “ANTHONY POWELL 


Impresario 
The Amazing Oscar Hammerstein. 

Vincent Sheean. Wetdenfeld and Nicolson, 

25/- 

You need not be mad about opera, 
like the author, to enjoy this brightly- 
coloured account of the Broadway 
character who would invent a new cigar- 
making machine in order to build a 
variety theatre in order to finance a deal 


that would result in his being able to put 
on Debussy in his very own opera-house. 
His fanatical attempt to build a chain of 
opera houses across America led to 
frightful financial crashes and endless 
publicity. 

Mr. Sheean industriously makes the 
sharp-tongued, cigar-smoking tycoon in 
his curious hat who sat in the wings at 
every performance on a kitchen chair as 
picturesque as he tried to be, but his real 
interest is in the quality of the perform- 
ances that were produced under his 
management. Like other dictators and 
other impresarios he was an unsuccess- 
ful creator. He does not seem to have 
been a man one would like in one’s own 
family; but without a few of his type in 
a generation culture seems unable to 
survive. R. G. G. P. 


Buffalo Bill and The Wild West. Victor 
Weybright and Henry Blackman Sell. 
Hamish Hamilton, 35,- 

The lavish production of this book is 
scarcely justified by writing which is 
often uncritical and gossipy, but the 
authors have collected a mass of informa- 
tion about an extraordinary man, and 
have added a useful index and biblio- 
graphy. Their chief difficulty in sorting 
out the diverse career of William Cody 
was that in later life he suffered from the 
wildest publicity, so that legend and fact 
grew hopelessly intermingled. The 
undisputed facts were quite good enough. 

A brilliant scout against the Indians 
and in the Civil War, and then a pro- 
fessional buffalo hunter, he went on the 
stage as himself before starting his Wild 
West Show. When this, the father of the 
Western, toured Europe, Cody became 
a social lion. In England he had a 
Command Performance at Windsor, and 
a luncheon at the Mansion House. He 
made a great fortune, and ended bankrupt 
—a generous, outsize character living 
unselfconsciously a life of pure melo- 
drama. E. O. D. K. 


The Birth of Rowland. 
Lutyens. Hart-Davis, 25/- 
Lady Emily’s book is as Victorian as 

a bead purse or an antimacassar: a 

delightful evocation, through the letters 

of husband and wife, of courtship and 


Lady Emily 














marriage, childbirth and daily life in a 
dear and departed world. ‘To-morrow 
there are to be one hundred or two 
hundred people to luncheon,”’ dashes off 
Edith Lytton, announcing the plans of 
the Guild of Literature, “and I .am 
happy to say Dickens is coming.”’ She 
travels by pony chaise to Watford to 
catch the post, she travels by hansom to 
the Royal Academy to decide that 
“Millais is so gone off” and _ that 
Leighton has so much merit; and when 
her husband, First Secretary at Lisbon, 
has inadequate food, she simply sends 
him “a pie for his breakfast” from the 
all-provident Fortnum and Mason’s, and 
he answers from Portugal: “O my 
darling Darling how kind and good, 
how loving and thoughtful of you to send 
me this too luxurious dainty!”” The 
Victorian upper class is re-created; and 
if the sentiment comes at times too close 
to Millais, one forgives much _ to 
Rowland’s parents for this charming 
period piece. J. R. 


Marcel Proust and Deliverance From 
Time. Germaine Brée. With an intro- 
duction by Angus Wilson. Chatto and 
Windus, 21/- 

Marcel Proust: Letters to his Mother. 
Translation and introduction by George D. 
Painter, with an essay by Pamela Hansford 
Johnson. Rider, 21/- 

These two books are primarily for 
Proustians, to whom both are strongly 
recommended. Professor Brée’s study 
assumes a good knowledge of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu and makes a 
number of very interesting points. She 
is sometimes a trifle severe to Proust 
regarding the “false humility” of the 
narrator, and the severity used towards 
the other characters in the novel; but, 
even if it is true that Proust was unduly 
critical and cold-hearted, technical con- 
siderations make it hard to see how he 
could easily have introduced the warmer 
sympathy she feels the book lacks. Mr. 
Angus Wilson’s introduction is 
illuminating. 

Proust’s Letters to His Mother give an 
excellent picture of his daily life and 
preoccupations. Considering the admit- 
tedly oppressive nature of their relation- 
ship, the letters are entirely free from 
sentimental flavour. ‘The writer speaks 
frequently of his bad health and remedies 
for it, which was to be expected. There 
is an amusing picture of his friend, 


Antoine Bibesco, being told before 
dinner “No jokes about tips ... No 
stupid questions to Papa.” National 
Servicemen should note that Proust 
asked (unsuccessfully) for his period of 
army training to be extended. A. P. 

A Piece of Cake. Charles Anthony. 


Blackwood, 13/6 

Reluctant middle-aged heroes are the 
fashion in thrillers these days; but 
Mr. Anthony’s forty-six-year-old super- 
annuated Lieutenant-Commander, eke- 
ing out a precarious existence, with wife 
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and kids, on bank overdrafts, a naval 
pension, and the dole, must hold the 
record for timidity and caution. Over 
ferty pages are spent in describing his 
nightly struggles with conscience and the 
public-school code before, submitting. to 
temptation, he finds himself trying to 
smuggle twenty thousand gold watches 
out of France into England—with the 
(eventual) aid of a specious, debonair, 
failed mink-farmer and his allumeuse 
wife. 

Mr. Anthony’s adaptation of the 
blokey Balchin manner is astonishingly 
skilful, and his narrator has read 
Simenon (‘“ Mud, drizzle, colds in the 
head”); but the consequent emphasis on 
“realistic” discomfort is too minutely 
detailed, and one-third of the build-up 
could have been cut to advantage. 

J. M-R. 


AT THE BALLET 


José Greco and his Spanish 
Dancers (FestivAL HALL) 
Festival Ballet (Stow) 

The Sleeping Princess 
(CovENT GARDEN) 


HE shallow platform of the Festival 

Hall is just the thing for the 

talented troupe of dancing and 
singing entertainers which Mr. Greco has 
again brought to the South Bank. With 
but the sketchiest pretence of romantic 
or gipsy theme the company offers with 
immense verve, high spirit, gay attire and 
a welcome infusion of broad comedy what 
is in effect a high-speed vaudeville show. 

A programme note extolling the 
artistry of Mr. Greco speaks of his 
“perfect blending of ice and fire”’; of his 
eyes “sparkling with intelligence and 
humour’”’; and of his technique “ sharp as 
a whip crack.” Though these particular 
qualities are not displayed for our 
admiration he allows us to be dazzled by 
his sumptuous costumes and to be 
impressed by the dignified air of aloof- 
ness which well becomes his tall figure 
when he enters the scene. 

To him belongs the credit of assembling 
a company every member of which is an 
individual performer of distinction. It 
is a rare mark of artistic grace that he 
permits himself to be excelled by his 
dancing subordinates. 

Outstanding in the troupe are Rosario 
Caro ofastonishing vivacity and invective ; 
Pepita Sevilla, an enchanting young 
clown of a girl; and Lola de Ronda and 
Nila Amparo who specialize in the more 








PUNCH INDEX 

The indexes of PUNCH contributions 
are now issued separately. The latest, 
for July to December, 1956, may be 
obtained free on application to The 
Circulation Manager, PuNcH, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Readers who have their copies bound 
in the standard binding covers need not 
apply. ‘The indexes are supplied with 
the covers. 
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langorous appeal of the Spanish idiom. 
All the men are first-rate and there is an 
exquisite guitarist in Sami Martin. 


The Festival Ballet’s revival of the 
Tchaikovsky Nutcracker has in Maureen 
Webster a captivating little Clara. She 
lives the role intensely throughout. 
John Gilpin and Belinda Wright are 
faultless in the leading parts and the 
Cossack Trepak can seldom have been 
more brilliantly done than by Ronald 


Emblem, Russell Kerr and Donald 
McAlpine. 
At Covent Garden Elaine Fifield, 


essaying the exacting part of Aurora, had 
the immense advantage of being partnered 
by Michael Somes, self-effacing and 
rock-like in support. She makes a lovely 
princess, elegant and innocent, though 
not yet free from artistic anxieties. 


C. B. MortLock 


AT THE OPERA 
HE occasion was historic as well as 


Carmen (COVENT GARDEN) 
fiascoid. Muriel Smith, a Negro 
singer who has done Carmen Jones, 

had been fetched.over via Wigmore Hall 
from Drury Lane, where she once sang 
in South Pacific and The King and I, to 
make a pass at the Carmen of Bizet, 
Meilhac, Halévy, Calvé, Supervia and 
; various other practitioners who never in 
their lives saw a plantation or lived south 
of the Mason-Dixon. 

Miss Smith’s first entry got a round of 
intrusive applause from Drury Lane 
cohorts who evidently didn’t know that 
Covent Garden is a place where only 
curtain music (the more poetic the 
better) is killed by clapping. Certainly 
Miss Smith is nice to sce. Her smile is 
a fluorescent splash, she plays her eye- 
lashes demurely, and she has a pretty 
figure. Her mien most of the night was 
of a kittenish, petulant young thing from 
high school. From a young woman with 
a “musicals” background I had hoped 
for a torrid, hippy Habaiiera. Nothing of 
the kind. Her one-two-threc-stop, one- 
two-three-stop gyration was as mild as 
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Solution to last week’s crossword 


a second dancing lesson. She didn’t even 
get her castanets right. 

But a much more serious defect was 
the nature of her voice. About this one 
must speak plainly. When Mr. Vinay 
sings Siegmund he is told not unreason- 
ably, by some critics, that as a Latin he 
is unfitted racially for so Nordic a role. 
The converse objection would certainly 
be brought against Mr. Windgassen if 
he ever, in these parts, set his cap at 
Cavaradossi or the Duke in Rigoletto. 

Now, Miss Smith is in like case. One 
has only to compare her ‘tone with that 
of Marian Anderson, for instance, to 
perceive that its throaty, throbbing 
richness and the tenor-like edge that 
comes upon its upper register are 
essentially racial characteristics. Charm- 
ing in their own right, these are char- 
acteristics which have nothing at all to do 
with either Bizet’s vocal line or the 
historico-cultural factors behind it. 

For putting forward these consider- 
ations I shall no doubt be accused of 
apartheid. In this context the accusation 
may be cheerfully borne. Since voices 
ought to be (and usually are) sorted out 
into right ones and wrong ones for this 
style of music and that, apartheid must be 
accepted as one of the basic and in- 
evitable doctrines behind musical practice. 

Altogether a sad night, redeemed only 
by quite adorable singing on the part of 
Joan Carlyle, Josephine Veasey (Carmen’s 
girl friends) and Elsie Morison (Micaela). 
The spoken dialogue was appalling. 
What Covent Garden needs (for British 
singers only) is a set of English Lingua- 
phone records, a diction teacher and a 
shriek of thumbscrews. 

CHARLES REID 


ft g AT THE CIRCUS 
st Bertram Mills (OLyMp1a) 
INETEEN nations are working 
together happily at Olympia (with- 
out benefit of Wheeler). This year 
the noble animal is not so much in 
evidence as usual. Liberty horses still 
magnificently paw the air, and there is 
a spectacular team of zebras, palominos 
and ponies, but the Mills brothers have 
put the emphasis on individual skills, 
particularly those of women. 

Of these I think Meribeth Old comes 
first, for being a contortionist who ties 
herself into knots which confoynd 
anatomy and yet leave her so graceful 
that she inspires no feelings of nausea, 
indeed the reverse. She is less serpentine 
but just as filleted as Tilly Losch. 
Malikova, alone on a high wire and 
balancing herself with the mast of a small 
yacht, is probably the most daring per- 
former; enveloped in a clumsy sack 
which covers her head she stumbles with 
a calculated brilliance that must make the 
hardest heart imitate a lift. No one 
could doubt the valour of the Two 
Belingoes as they whizz round inverted 
from a perch in the roof, but for me 
crick-in-the-neck dare-devils are always 
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Holloweed_ 


“Hall Porter? It’s all right, there 
wasn’t a man under my bed after all.” 


more frightening than thrilling. I got 
more pleasure from Tonita and Lill, who 
bring the charm of ballet to the tight- 
wire; and, at last to mention a man, 
from the Two Beeloos, a Dutch brother 
and sister using a bicycle on a tiny 
platform for one of the most accom- 
plished balancing acts I have ever seen. 
For those who warm to these uncon- 
vivial beasts, there be lions and bears. 
In a programme rather short of comedy 
dogs raise the biggest laughs, but mine 
came from a pair of hicks who invade a 
bareback act, and clown with simple 
abandon on the heaving backs of two 
enormously solemn creatures steaming 
round the ring. Eric Keown 


AT THE PLAY 
These Foolish Kings 
(VicFroriA PALACE) 
The Bride and the Bachelor 
(DucuHess) 
The Ticket-of-Leave Man 
(ARTs) 

T would be a terrible thing for 
England if the Crazy Gang were to 
lose their nerve. They are our all but 

official guardians of everything nationally 
dearest in spontaneous, warm-hearted 
vulgarity, as responsible in their way as, 
with a slightly different obligation, the 
Comédie Frangaise in Paris. The classic 
line they toe stems from a century of 
music hall, but is also partly of their 
own making. Now they have assumed 
royalty, but it makes no odds; nor does it 
that they have grown older in the service 
of nonsense, for they are the first to draw 
attention to signs of wear and tear, so 
turning them to advantage. 

In and out of These Foolish Kings they 
flit with all their old disruptive force. In 
a Western bar the sheriff, Knox, takes on 
the fastest gun alive, Flanagan, while 





others of the gang pour insults from a box, 
and Eddie Gray, back again with the 
boys after many years of single-handed 
lunacy, gravely covers a whole half-row 
of the stalls with an enormous table- 
cloth. It is the old stuff, and wit has 
little to do with it, but they make it seem 
unfaded. As usual Knox is the tactical 
brain, initiating the outrageous, and 
Flanagan, the herd’s rogue elephant, ears 
flapping, leads the attack, Nervo yapping 
at his heels. The only weak spot is a rag 
of the wall scene in the Dream, which 
cramps them badly because it is funnier 
done straight; as five horribly leering 
dowagers of Monte Carlo they are on 
their firmest ground. The Monsewer is 
a great acquisition, juggling brilliantly, 
with the air of an irascible bank-manager, 
and the John Tiller Girls preserve their 
marvellous precision in this unique 
asylum. 


With the deepest respect to the cut of 
his jib, Naunton Wayne is one of the least 
spectral of actors; dress him in a morning- 
coat and you would have to come from 
very far out in the Hebrides to detect the 
faintest whiff of ectoplasm. In Ronald 
Millar’s The Bride and the Bachelor he 
plays the ghost of a commercial magnate 
sent back to earth to atone for his 


militant bachelorhood by helping an 
uncertain bride to the altar. If he had 
been a funny ghost, or even a credible 
one, the dullness of this part of Mr. 
Millar’s comedy would have been less 
noticeable; as it is he remains a stout 
managing director, quite unchanged by 
death, and his intrusion in an already 
frantic household loses half its effect. 
He makes the most of a brief lapse into 
ferocious misogyny, but otherwise there 
isn’t much he can do. Unfortunately he 
is not the only incredible character; the 
bride herself, adoring but upset by 
trigamous dreams, doesn’t really come 
off, nor do her tiresome little sister or a 
formidably fey Welsh maid. 

Mr. Millar has stirred too much mad- 
ness into a situation already sufficiently 
crazy, thus marring a play which, until 
finally it drowns in sugar, provides 
Cicely Courtneidge and Robertson Hare 
with amusingly written parts that suit 
them admirably. What a pleasure it is to 
see again Miss Courtneidge’s command 
of the trivia of domestic comedy! As a 
practical mother out of her depth and 
struggling for sanity her fooling is 
delightfully easy and its timing a model. 
And in the baffled, well-meaning father 
Mr. Hare exploits a broader futility than 
he has found in his most recent farces. 





[ These Foolish Kings 


Eppir Gray and the Crazy Gang 
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The Arts Christmas exhumation is 
generally a glad affair, and this year’s 
has a special interest, for The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man, by Tom Taylor (Punch’s 
third editor), started the police drama. 
The sentiments are resolutely of the 
’sixties. Virtue is snow-white, evi! black 
as pitch, and the lines often fall into the 
mould of the boarding-house text; but 
this play marked a definite break with 
the older tradition of melodrama in its 
careful treatment of character and _ its 
slickness of plot. In spite of period 
absurdity, one still gets a tingle of 
excitement, thanks to Walter Hudd’s 
determined rejection of burlesque. His 
production is firm and affectionate, and a 
picked cast remains faithful to ‘Taylor. 


Hawkshaw, whose methods were some-| 


what rougher and readier than those of 
Holmes, is built up splendidly by George 
Coulouris; it is a fine moment when he 
peels off his ginger wig to make the 
famous declaration, “I, Hawkshaw, the 
detective!”’ Stanley van Beers stands 
polished for villainy, John Trevor and 
Carol Raye bravely represent the Victorian 
hero and heroine, dragged down by 
calumny to triumph gloriously in the end, 
and Kenneth Edwards sketches an 
upright city broker very naturally. The 
minor parts are played with spirit, and 
Paul Mayo’s sets take us back happily to 
Dickens. 


_.amended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Country Wife (Royal Court— 
19/12/56), for honest bawdry. Mrs. 
Gibbens’ Boys (Westminster—26/12/56), 
America laughing at her mother-worship. 
Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat (St. Martin’s— 
24/10/56), good light comedy. 
Eric Keown 
Academy of Fine Arts. (Closes 
March 3) 

O more suitable site for a review of 
the age-long battle between artist 
and sitter could be found than the 

R.A., of which the name itself is much 
associated with portraiture. The ex- 
hibition begins with illuminated manu- 
scripts, Elizabethan “ playing-card”’ type 
pictures, and comes down the centuries 
to Sargent and the photographic Orpen. 
(See The Earl Spencer). It ends with a 
small room containing such ill-assorted 
contemporaries (or near contemporaries) 
as Annigoni and Sickert, Sir Jacob 
Epstein and Sir Gerald Kelly. Nothing 
in the show shakes my belief—which I 
take to be the orthodox one—that the 
eighteenth century was the golden age of 
the commissioned portrait in England. 
There are two notable portraits by 
Hogarth, that sound and robust drafts- 
man, the Captain Coram of Founders 


Hospital fame, and the David Garrick. 
Of the rivals, Reynolds and Gainsborough, 


AT THE GALLERY 


British Portraits at the Royal 
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ation isft is Gainsborough at the R.A. who 
Faved, prevails for richness in his Duke of 
1cRet-0f-lArgyll, delicacy in the pink-dressed 
(Punch’s Lady Howe and, in addition, with one of 
drama. Ihis brightest ace deliveries, Lord Abingdon 
of the (owner anonymous). ‘This latter, in a 
il black/show where so much is of human or 
into the |historic interest, appeals for poetic and 
xt; but painterly reasons combined. As a 
ik with/sketcher Gainsborough is in the top 
1 In Its! flight. Here he conjures up the casy 
ind its elegance of 9 seated beau with park and 
Period | dog, with a dash and economy equalled 
gle of by the radiance of his own mood. 
ludd’s The Sitwell conversation-piece family 
His party by Copley suggests a happy state of 
and a} affairs between painter and patron, and 
















aylor. | * certainly one of the more enviable 
sSome-!| Pieces in the show either as a possession 
ose of or an achievement. Much unexpected 
‘COTZe | treasure is to be found in the drawings 
en he} such as Lord Suffield (on horseback), by 
nd the | Charles Keene, and some acutely observed 
v, the W Studies by the late Gwen John. 

tands : 

‘ and | Recommended 

er oe At the Arts Council Galleries, 4 St. 


James's Square, London, S.W.1. 


end, Robert Bevan (1891—1915); Henri 
Th | Gaudier-Brzeska: the first an English 
, he Impressionist and post-Impressionist of 
— | distinction, the second an_ English 
¥to | domiciled sculptor of great potentiality. 
(Closes January 13.) 
ADRIAN DAIN™ 

icws) 

s| AT TE PICTURES 
56), Brink of Hell—Love Me Tender 


hip. | EVERAL interesting ones begin just 

's after this page goes to press. It can’t 

be helped; we must leave those till 

N later and devote most of our attention 

this time to the misleadingly, indeed 

almost meaninglessly, titled Brink of Hell 
(Director: Mervyn LeRoy). 

I suppose somebody somewhere in the 

1 | film says something about the brink of 

| hell, but I didn’t notice. It would have 


ein 


‘Ss 

been one of those stern and melodramatic 

metaphors: the piece is about the testing 
of | oof jet aircraft, and presumably the idea 
- is that the pilots whose everyday job is to 
~ do it approach the brink of hell from 
h time to time . . . though, come to think of 
i it, the climactic scene of this has the 
ee hero in a rocket plane shooting almost 
oe vertically upward, which for the brink of 
” hell would appear to be hardly the correct 
ae route. 
i The scene of the whole film is Edwards 
. Air Force Base, California; the opening 
ee shot takes us through the gate with the 
hero, one Major Bond (William Holden), 


past a big notice-board inscribed “‘ Wel- 
come to the Air Force Flight Test 
Center.”’ The word ‘“ Welcome”’ proves 
to be in this instance unjustified, for 
Major Bond arrives under a crippling 
handicap: in prison in Korea, after 
months of “brain-washing,’’ he broke 
down and signed a confession about germ 
warfare. His new colleagues, confident 
that they would have held out, are almost 
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[ Brink of Hell 


Target for To-morrow 
Major Lincoln Bond (in control)—WiLt1aM HOLDEN 


without exception contemptuous and 
suspicious of him; he has a good deal of 
trouble getting back his old job as a test 
pilot, and even then the commanding 
officer insists that he be “limited to chase 
and pace—none of the major projects.” 

This kind of remark, of course, is 
always significant: we realize that the 
story from this point on will tell how the 
hero succeeded in so regaining every- 
body’s confidence that at last he did get 
put on one of the “major projects.” 
So it proves; there he is in that rocket 
plane counting off the figures on the 
height indicator: “Seventy thousand 
feet—eighty thousand—ninety thousand 
—ninety-five ’ Then trouble, and a 
parachute, and just enough injury to put 
him in hospital for the final loving beams 
of his girl, the C.O.’s secretary (Virginia 
Leith), and the respectful apologies of 
everyone who had doubted his ability. 
Yes, it’s conventional enough in outline, 
but the detail is interesting as well as 
noisy, and not even the non-mechanic- 
ally-minded moviegoer should be bored. 





I had thought not to say anything 
about Love Me Tender (Director: Robert 
D. Webb), but perhaps it would hardly 
do to ignore “Elvis Presley’s first film.” 
The interesting thing about this is that 
it is fairly obviously—I don’t know for 
certain, but I’d almost bet on it—a 
straightforward period (U.S. Civil War) 
melodrama into which Mr. Presley was 
put, quite unsuitably, as a result of 
someone’s calculation that his presence 
would bring into the audience many 
thousands of young people who would 
otherwise never have thought of going to 
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see it. The fact that the three or four 
songs he sings—one is “Love Me 
Tender,” so that they can call the film 
that—are utterly out of period, at least in 
the way he puts them over, is plainly 
not supposed to worry anybody. The 
Presley fans, I take it, are expected not to 
realize this at all, and the rest of the 
audience doesn’t, from the commercial 
point of view, matter. 

He has a part in the story, and 
performs it adequately: he is the youngest 
of four brothers, the other three of whom 
come back from the war to find that he 
has married the girl of the one reported 
dead. When this one (Richard Egan) 
returns, the girl realizes she still loves 
him, and this, of course, means—since 
Mr. Egan is the star—that the Presley 
character has to be killed, by someone 
else. 

You may notice that I do not treat 
this work very seriously; but whoever 
put Mr. Presley into it didn’t, either. 


* * * * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Recommendable London programmes: 


High Society (26/12/56), The Silent 
World (12/12/56), War and Peace 
(28/11/56) and the Disney pair at 


Studio One, Davy Crockett and the River 
Pirates and Man in Space. 

Notable releases are three: two in the 
same programme, The Battle of the River 
Plate (14/11/56) and the pleasing French 
short The Red Balloon, and Friendly 
Persuasion (5/12/56), which many thou- 
sands of people will enjoy more than I 
did. RicHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


See-Green 
Incorruptible 


HE news that telecasting 

is to be derestricted from 

mid-February makes un- 
pleasant reading for the critic. 
It means, of course, that there 
will be more T’V in the evening 
—probably a continuous two- 
channel service from five 
o’clock until eleven—and that 
the British (and American) 
entertainment industries, en- 
slaved and worn to a shadow 
by the demands of the B.B.C. 
and the I.T.A., will now be 
flogged to death. 

There is already far too 
much television. For years 
every other form of entertain- 
ment has struggled to keep the 
paying customers reasonably 
happy with a few hours of show 
business a week. If the West End finds a 
dozen satisfying new plays a season it 
is hitting the jackpot of talent. If the 
average cinemagoer, drawing on the pro- 
ducts of Hollywood, Britain and Europe, 
runs across a dozen really good films a 
year he is lucky. And if Variety throws 
up a Norman Wisdom, an Al Read or a 
gaggle of Goons once in three years the 
impresarios are in clover. The world’s 
liquid resources of original humour and 
dramatic composition, of gag-writers and 
script-writers, are hopelessly inadequate 
when television insists on a milking-time 
of nearly one hundred hours a week. 

An extended TV programme will also 
hit sound radio. The hour of blessed 
TV quiescence between six and seven 
o’clock has always allowed the “‘steam and 
drang”’ brigade of Portland Place to put 
their goods in the shop window to 
tempt the comparison shoppers inside for 
the evening. In recent years part of this 
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hour has been devoted very intelligently 
to the affairs of the younger generation 
(‘ Crossroads,”’ “‘ Parade,” and so on), and 
inevitably the earlier switching-on of the 
telly will mean some reduction in the size 
of this sound-radio audience. 

The “ Travellers’ Tales” of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Far Eastern Expedition 
have now been told, and for the record I 
must dole out congratulations to all con- 
cerned with this first-rate television 
achievement. An overland trip from 
Britain to Singapore is obviously rich in 
pictorial promise, but steady viewers 
have discovered to their cost that an 
exciting itinerary is no guarantee of 
interesting documentation: far too often 
these film-shooting journeys are ruined 
by too-cosy commentaries, undue 
emphasis on the tribulations of the 
trippers, and a tendency to inject the 
narrative with romance and fiction when 
only fact is needed. In this case, however, 
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the tales were told with dis- 
cretion, a pleasing and appro- 
priate sense of awe, and no 
little humour. 

This see-green incorruptible 
(if, at the beginning of a new 
year of viewing, I may so 
describe myself) finds it easy 
to believe that the 18,000 miles 
were filmed at exactly the right 
spots and the right moments— 
which is praise indeed for 
A. C. Barrington Brown, 
Victor Stocker, and producer 
David Attenborough. 

I am puzzled by the B.B.C.’s 
unwavering enthusiasm for 
disc-jockeys or gramophone 
attendants. According 
Radio Times the laying-on of 
discs is now one of the surest 
ways to stardom in the enter- 
tainment world, and the queuc 
of people anxious to get on 
the band-wagon and turntable 
stretches from Tin Pan Alley, right round 
Fleet Street and Wardour Street to the 
Television Centre, the Regent Street 
outpost of Radio Luxembourg, and Broad- 
casting House. 

I am puzzled because for several years 
I have regarded the long-playing record 
as a scientific and cultural development 
of immense value. Why, now that half 
an hour of “uninterrupted music”’ is 
possible, do we have to put up with the 
infuriating patter of paid platter-spinners? 
I am sure that housewives could face their 
morning chores without the avuncular 
verbal support of Peter Brough, Godfrey 
Winn, Wilfred Thomas, Neal Arden and 
company, and I am pretty certain that 
the music dispensed by Jack Payne, 
Roy Plomley, Sam Costa et al would 
sound as sweet by any other name. 

One of these days I intend to set 
myself up as a long-play disc-jockey and 
compete for the B.B.C. Sinecure Trophy. 

BERNARD HoLLOwoop 
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